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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems iguoble, but to man.— Young. 





ERNEST RENAN. 


“To write the history of a religion, it is neces- 
sary, first, to have believed in it (without that, 
we could not understand by what it has charmed 
and satisfied the human conscience); in the. 
second place, to believe in it no longer im- 
plicitly ; for implicit faith is incompatible with 
sincere history.” 

This is the basis upon which M. Renan has 
constructed his “ Life of Jesus,” a work which 
perhaps created more sensation in the religious 
and literary world, when first announced, than 
any previous book of a like character. 

And what an index is this of the character 
of the man who thus sits down to write a his- 
tory of Christianity as exemplified in its great 
founder, coolly asserting that a man must be 
an apostate before he can fully comprehend it 
in its origin and varied relations. Should not 
this very assertion at once preclude us from 
placing much confidence in the statements of 
such ainan? Would we trust the writing of 
the history of the American people to one who 














PORTRAIT OF ERNEST RENAN. 





has expatriated himself, or to a traitor? No! 
But, according to Renan, none but an infidel is 
fit to treat of the glorious principies of Chris- 
tianity, which, by the way, he finds it impossible 
to comprehend! This is Renan, an imitator 
of that class of German theologians who attempt 
to understand the truths contained in the Bible 





by the aid of reason alone; who totally ignore 
the existence of the facultyeof spiritual appre- 
hension or faith; who reject everything that 
does not appear to their intellect probable 
or possible ; and who accept only that which 
they can fully grasp in their finite mind; there- 
fore they deny the presence of any other ele- 
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ment than the human in the Bible and in the 
character of Christ! ; 

These are the men who are the strongest 
opponents of religious truth; these are the rank 
and file of the rationalistic army who stand 
opposed to the advancement of Christian 
theology in the present century, and who 
attempt to bar the way of religious belief by 
presenting Christianity in the garb of their 
own philosophy. It is the old war between 
rationalism and supernaturalism, between in- 
fidelity and religious faith or belief, which is 
even now being hotly contended by the theo- 
logians of Germany, of England, and of Amer- 
ica. 

Considered from our stand-point of Phrenol- 
ogy, we find in both the intellectual and moral 
organization of man the infinite wisdom of a 
beneficent Creator. “Faith begins where rea- 
son ends.” Reason alone can never comprehend 
the sacred and spiritual character of Christ. 
Spirituality, alone, however, unguided by rea- 
son, would soon degenerate into mere blind 
superstition. But, on the other hand, when 
reason dethrones faith from her true position 
and attempts to grasp the sublime idea of God, 
it loses itself in the mazes of vague speculation, 
and floats down the stream of rationalistic 
infidelity. Reason was given to man, nat as a 
leader, but as a guide; as Bryant has said: 

I would make 

Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 

Patiently by the wayside, while I trac’d 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counselor, 

Bat not my tyrant; for the spirit needs 

Impulses from a deeper source than hers; 

And there are motions in the mind of man 

That she must look upon with ewe. 

It is not our intention, however, to plunge 
into the depths of theologieal discussion ; but, 
rather, to see, by the aid of Phrenology, wherein 
consist the defects in the character of Renan, 
which make him, instead of portraying Christ 
in all His divinity, write up his biography as 
an “incomparable man,” and write himself 
down a pantheist. 

Renan is lacking in some of the essentials of 
a devout Christian. His phrenological organ- 
ization, as indicated in our portrait, shows that 
the organs of Veneration and Spirituality are 
but moderately developed—in fact, small, as seen 
by the low forehead and slanting crown. With 
the aid of rather strong Ideality and Sublimity, 
he can only sublimate Christ intellectually as 
“this sublime person, who each day still presides 
over the destinies of the world; whom we may 
call divine, not in the sense that Jesus absorbed 
all divinity, or was equal to it (to employ the 
scholastic expression), but in this sense, that 
Jesus is that individual who has caused his 
species to make the greatest advance toward 
the divine.” He places Jesus upon the highest 
pinnacle of humanity; makes him the embodi- 
ment of all that is good and lofty in our human 
nature, yet says “he was not sinless; he con- 
quered the same passions that we combat; no 
angel of God comforted him, save that which 
each bears in his heart, * * * There never 
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was a man—Sakya-Mouni perhaps excepted— 
who so completely trampled under foot family, 
the joys of the world, and only temporal cares. 
He lived only for his Father, and for the divine 
mission which he delieved it was his to fulfill.” 

According to his theory, Jesus is to Chris- 
tianity what Socrates was to philosophy; what 
Aristotle was to science—the founder. Renan 
can not comprehend His divinity. To him 
Jesus stands in the same light as a Mohammed, 
a Luther, or a Calvin, “a superior person, who 
by his bold initiative, and by the love which he 
inspired, created the object and fixed the start- 
ing-point of the future faith of humanity.” 
Renan is unable, with his materialistic tenden- 
cies, to rise into the atmosphere of Christ’s 
lofty ministry, which he describes as the 
period of His developed fanaticism, the time 
when “His brain was disturbed by the great 
vision of the kingdom of God which flamed 
before his eyes.” 

Renan’s belief in God is limited, if not entirely 
wanting. Those faculties which link man with 
his Creator, through which we look from 
nature up to nature’s God, seem to have little 
influence upon his positive intellectuality. 
A human being who ignores or discourages 
what spiritual emotions there may be within 
him, can not apprehend the connection between 
himself and his God; and, as if in confirmance 
of this principle, Renan says: “If God is a 
being apart from man, then it is visionary to 
dream of any personal and intimate- relations 
between him and man.” Christ himself, he 
says, had no more connection with God other 
than that “he felt himself with God, just as 
Plato, Paul, Augustine, and other great leaders 
Jet God in themselves. The fullest conscious- 
ness of God that ever dwelt in human breast 
was that of Jesus. He conceived God as the 
immediate father ; and he drew from the depths 
of his own heart all he says of his Father.” 

We can hardly believe Conscientiousness to 
be a leading faculty of Renan’s organization. 
What he has appears to be like his religious 
organs, subverted to the reason; and in the 
following extract we do but find the echo 
of his organism, when in speaking of the prop- 
agation of new ideas he says: “The strife of 


life leaves none of its combatants immaculate. 


It is not enough to conceive a grand or benefi- 
cent idea—one must propagate it among men. 
Pure means do not suffice for this.” Renan is 
here unconsciously painting himself, and not 
Christ. Pure means certainly do not suffice 
for Renan. 

Renan has a fine development of the. intel- 
lectual faculties, especially the perceptives; he 
is talented, and having large Approbativeness, 
he betrays much learned vanity. The reasoning 
faculties are rather large; but these are held 
somewhat in subjection by the predominant 
development of the observing organs. True to 
his organization, Renan does not reason deeply 
or broadly; he first assumes his position, and 
upon that assumption builds his theory. He 
is plausible and attractive, but far from pro- 
found. In his introduction he says: “ Let the 
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gospels be in part legendary, that is evident, 
since they are full of miracles and the super- 
natural.” These are his great stumbling- 
blocks. He can not see, and feel, and hear the 
supernatural; he believes nothing that is not 
material, that is not apparent to the senses; 
hence he rejects miracles as untrue, but does 
not attempt to reason them away. He makes 
use only of that part of Christian history which 
will serve his purpose; he takes as true what 
suits his preconceived theory, and throws the 
rest aside as legendary. It is this preconceived 
opinion which compels him to degrade “ the 
incomparable Jesus” into a mere thaumatur- 
gist. It is this which compels him to call the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead a contrivance 
of the ApostleS, connived at by the Master for 
the sake of enlarging his influence. He rejects 
miracles and the supernatural, not in “the 
name of any school of philosophy, but in the 
name of universal experience.” He rejects 
them logically, because he is a pantheist. His 
mind is shackled; it can not rise to the grand 
idea of anything higher than the physical; 
hence he makes all things subordinate to the 
physical and the material. 

Of Renan’s intellectual attainments, we shall 
let his biography speak. Born at Treguier, 
Brittany, February 27, 1823; at fourteen he 
entered the seminary of St. Nicholas, Paris, 
with the intention of preparing himself for the 
service of the Church, and showed a remark- 
able degree of intellectual ability, but at the 
same time an intractable disposition. Always 
reading, writing, talking, he seldom shared in 
the youthful sports of his fellows. At seven- 
teen he gained the prize of History by an essay 
on Alexander the Great; subsequently he went 
to a seminary at Issy, where he completed his 
academical studies, his time being chiefly 
occupied in morals, mathematics, and, most of 
all, the German language. The theologia 
moralis of the school, taught after the old or 
orthodox Roman fashion, soon disgusted him ; 
he read Jouffroy, and became his disciple. 
After leaving Issy, he commenced his theo- 
logical studies proper at St. Sulpice; but the 
seeds of skepticism had already been sown, 
and he is said to have never learned much ot 
theology as a science or history, but found 
solace in the study of the Oriental languages— 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Hebrew 
language, however, was never fully mastered 
by him. So said his eminent Oriental instructor, . 
Le Hér. Religious instruction and skepticism 
had been battling for two years in Renan’s 
breast; he had received the tonsure and the 
minor orders; the time of his ordination as 
sub-deacon was approaching; but his doubts 
growing every day, he opened his mind frankly 
to his superiors, who, as if fearful of the influ- 
ence of his eccentric views, advised him to 
abandon his ecclesiastical career, which he 
did, and went out into the world to begin his 
life anew. Renan soon gained the friendship 
of Dupanloup, who secured him a position as 
tutor in the College of Stanislas. He published 
a “History of the Semitic Languages” at 
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twenty-three ; he obtained the Volnay prize for 
an “Essay on the Semitic Languages;” and 
two years later he was crowned by the Institute 
for a historical essay on the “Study of Greek 
in the Middle Ages,” thus securing for himself 
an early fame. Shortly afterward he was sent 
to Italy on an antiquarian mission by the 
Academy of Inscriptions; in 1850 he was-made 
keeper of the MSS. of the Imperial Library, 
often writsng brilliant and learned reviews in 
the mean time. In 1860 he was sent to explore 
the antiquities of Phoenicia, the result of which 
was a report to the Academy, in which Renan 
set forth a number of discoveries, which, how- 
ever, were disputed by a Jewish savant. 

It was during this tour that Renan collected 
the matter for the “Life of Jesus.” In the 
course of his travels he spent a good deal of 
time on the borders of the Lake of Galilee ; 
traversed the whole region covered by the 
Gospel history; visited Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Samaria, and made himself familiar with 
all the sacred localities ; and during a summer’s 
rest on the top of Lebanon, wrote the “ Life of 
Jesus.” He was not alone in his travels, how- 
ever. His sister, Henriette, was his companion, 
who, it is said, implanted in his heart the seeds 
of infidelity. She had spent several years in 
Germany as a teacher, and had drank deeply 
the intoxicating and blinding philosophy of 
Hegel. She, too, was talented; and these two 
beings trod through the beautiful scenery of 
the Gospel narrative, pilgrims of science, and 
not of faith. But pilgrims as they were, one 
came to the enchanted land to die upon its 
borders. Renan loved his sister devotedly. It 
is one of the redeeming features of his life. The 
story of her death as told by himself in his 
introduction to the “Life of Jesus” is very 
touching. It brings out the finest portions of 
his nature. It is a cry from the heart to the 
heart. He does not reason when Henriette is 
swept from him by the tide of fever. He says: 

“To the pure spirit of my sister Henriette, 
who died at Byblos, September 24, 1861. Do 
you remember, from your rest in the bosom of 
God, those long days at Ghazir, where, alone 
with you, I wrote these pages, inspired by the 
scenes we had just traversed? Silent by my 
side, you read every leaf, and copied it as soon 
as written, while the sea, the villages, the 
ravines, the mountains were spread out at our 
feet. When the overwhelming light of the sun 
had given place to the innumerable army of the 
stars, your fine and delicate questions, your 
discreet doubts, brought me back to the sub- 
lime object of our common thoughts. * * * 
One day you told me that you should love this 
book, first, because it had been written with 


you, and also because it pleased you. In the 


midst of these sweet meditations Death struck 
us both with his wing; the sleep of fever seized 
us both at the same hour; Iawokealone! * * 
You sleep now in the land of Adonis, near the 
holy Byblus and the sacred waters where the 
women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle 
their tears. Reveal to me, O my good genius! 
to me whom you loved, those truths which, 
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master Death, prevent us from fearing, and 
make us almost love it.” 

Here, Renan, elsewhere pantheist and unbe- 
liever, to whom the human soul has no exist- 
ence apart from matter, for whom God is the 
monstrous All, or a shadowy Nothing, invokes 
the spirit of his sister from “ the bosom of God ;” 
and yet this tender outburst of love finds its 
channel in heathen phrase—“in the land of 
Adonis, near the sacred waters with which the 
women of ancient mysteries mingled their 
tears.” 

The great feature of Renan’s book is its style. 
Language, perfect in* description, graceful, 
limpid, yet full of color. His words are apt 
and expressive; his sense of the beautiful is 
large ; and he paints the localities of the sacred 
narrative in veritable pictures. The landscape 
of Judea stands before the reader in all its full- 
ness of life. He paints in exquisite language 
the smiling valleys of Samaria; the silver waves 
of Galilee; the billowy mountains of Judea; 
the desolate plains about Jerusalem. He is 
intoxicated by the glories of the Galilean land- 
scape—the true land, as_he calls it, of the 
“Song of Songs, and the Chants of the Well- 
Beloved.” He sought repose from the hot sun 
on the top of Mount Lebanon, and with a brain 
burning with the scenes which he had passed, 
as he himself says, “fixed in rapid sketches 
the vivid image of the ‘ Life of Christ,’ which 
the marvelous harmony between the Gospel 
story and the actual scenes of the Galilean 
landscape had imprinted on his mind.” 

This is beautiful language; and none the less 
beautiful, too, is its harmony with phrenological 
development. Look at his portrait, and note 
the large development of Language and the 
perceptive organs, and the fullness of Ideality 
and Sublimity, the latter especially. The 
occurrence of events with him is remembered ; 
the locality of places becomes impressed in- 
effaceably upon his mimd. He sees the whole 
Galilean landscape smiling in beauty; and 
with his large Language he is enabled to paint 
the scenes he looks upon in glowing, fervid 
words. 

But how does he describe Christ? He can 
not bring to bear his spiritual nature, but sim- 
ply describes him, stripped of all its artistic 
coloring, as “a young peasant of mild and 
even captivating manners, who appeared in a 
corner of Galilee, in the reign of Augustus 
Cesar. His education was but scanty. There 
is no ground for belief that he ever learned to 
read even the Old Testament in Hebrew. Of 
the Greek culture, philosophy, poetry, history, 
art, he knew absolutely nothing. As fcr the 
exquisite Greek mythology, his Jewish mono- 
theistic training would not have allowed him 
even to comprehend it. Nature was his great 
teacher; the smiling valleys, the swelling hills, 
the brilliant sky of Galilee made him what he 
was. Of laws, society, government, ethics, 
psychology he was not only ignorant but in- 
different. His book learning was confined to 
a part of the Jewish sacred writings. His 
practical wisdom was derived from Jewish tra- 





ditions, that were incorporated two centuries 
after in the Talmud. Of politics he knew no- 
thing, save that Cesar reigned. Destitute of 
the knowledge of physical science, he believed 
in demons, angels, and marvels of all kinds. 
Though of a gentle nature, he despised the 
family tie; imbibed at an early age the idea of 
a divine mission, and abandoned the cottage in 
which he was born and the parents who nur- 
tured him. A few susceptible peasants like 
himself hailed him as Messiah. An enthusiast 
named John favored his pretensions. His am- 
bition grew, and, by-and-by, in spite of his 
lofty nature, he pretended to work miracles. 
After a few years of wandering he was arrest- 
ed, tried, and executed.” 

Such is M. Renan’s Christ! 

On his return from Syria in 1861, M. Renan 
was appointed Professor of Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Literature in the College of France, al- 
though his skeptical tendencies were well 
known to the Government. His inaugural 
lecture was fixed for the 22d February, 1862; 
the college was crowded to excess to hear 
him ; the first words were grected with hisses, 
but these were drowned by the cry of the 
young students, “ Down with the Jesuits!” M. 
Renan conquered, but his triumph was of short 
duration, for the next day his lectures were 
suspended. This lecture was soon published, 
but it was no miracle either of learning or style, 
and was soon forgotten in France. In the 
summer of 1863 appeared his noted work on 
the “ Life of Christ,” which has been followed 
by his “ Lives of the Apostles.” Renan intends 
also to treat of Christianity under the Antonines, 
and a fourth work to the progress of the new 
religion up to its establishment under Con- 
stantine. 

Renan has a strongly-marked organization, 
and one strongly animal in its manifestations. 
The cast of the countenance and features is 
somewhat Jewish. [Is he not of Jewish blood ?] 
In appearance he is thus described by a recent 
biographer: “ Renan is a thick-set man of 
moderate height and stooping shoulders. He 
has a strongly-marked face; somewhat Jewish 
in cut, flecked with red spots, not wanting in 
signs of resolution, but yet preoccupied, and 
with an undescribable air of uncertainty. The 
man seems to be disputing with some invisible 
opponent, and shakes his hand, and even 
clutches his fist now and then.” 

His nose is aggressive; the mouth has an 


appearance of pride or assumed dignity, which 


corresponds with his large development of 
Firmness and Approbativeness. The social 
organs are well shown in the large chin, 
especially the animal propensities; while 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution are all well indicated. 

Renan needs to exercise his moral and 
religious faculties, to look to God through his 
intuition rather than attempt to grasp Him 
with his intellect. ‘ 

Norr. — For the portrait accompanying the above 
sketch, as well as the Vegrapnics facts connected with 


M. Renan’s life, we are indebted to Harper's Monthly 
Magazine. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


METAPHYSICAL ABSURDITIES. 

We shall next proceed to show the vast 
superiority of phrenological exposition, in a 
labor-saving point of view, over the old-school 
expositions, by comparing the bungling, ver- 
bose expositions in which the play of the 
faculties of Firmness and Concentrativeness is 
confounded. We must, however, notice a con- 
tradiction: on page 573 § 628, Carpenter says: 
“In regard to every kind of mental activity 
that does not involve origination, the power of 
the Will, though limited to selection, is otherwise 
unbounded ;” and then continues on a few 
pages further, and maintains that the influence 
of the Will, so far from being unbounded in 


every kind of mental action not involving | 


origination, is absolutely ni, and that mental 
actions capable of evolving very astonishing 
results, are not under the influence of the Will, 
but are automatic. Such contradictions among 
writers of the old school are too common to 
require any additional comment, and we shall 
proceed with our quotation to show how ver- 
bose and awkward are the metaphysical ex- 
positions when compared with the phrenologi- 
cal. Carpenter, p. 586 § 650: “ Two striking 
instances may be adduced, of men distinguish- 
ed, the one for inte}lectual, the other for artistic 
ability ; in both of whom the mental action 
which evolved the result seems to have been 
almost entirely of an automatic character. All 
accounts of Coleridge’s habits of thought, as 
manifested in his conversation (which was a 
sort of thinking aloud), agree in showing that 
his train of mental operation, once started, 
went on of itself, sometimes for a long distance 
in the original direction, sometimes with a di- 
vergence into some other track, according to 
the consecutive suggestions of his own mind 
or to new suggestions introduced into it from 
without. His whole course of life was one 
continued proof of the weakness of his Will; 
for with numerous gigantic projects continually 
in his mind, he never could bring himself, even 
seriously, to attempt to execute any one of them; 
and his utter deficiency in self-control rendered 
it necessary for his welfare that he should 
yield himself to the control of others. 

“The composition of the poetical fragment 
‘Kubla Khan’ in his sleep, is a typical ex- 
ample of automatic mental action; and almost 
his whole life might be regarded,in consequence 
of the deficiency of that self-determining power 
which is the pre-eminent characteristic of every 
really great mind, as a sort of waking dream. 
One of the most characteristic examples of his 
extraordinary deficiency of Will was displayed 
very early in his career, for when he had found 
a bookseller (Mr. Cottle) generous enough to 
promise him fifty guineas for poems which he 
recited to him, and might have received the 
whole sum immediately on the delivery of the 
manuscript; he went on borrowing for his daily 
needs, in the most humiliating manner, until 
he had drawn from his patron the whole of the 








promised purchase money, without supplying 
him with a line of that poetry which he had 
only to write down to free himself from obliga- 
tion. Yet there was no man of his day who 
surpassed Coleridge in the combination of the 
reasoning powers of the philosopher with im- 
agination of the poet and the inspiration of the 
seer; and there was perhaps not one of the last 
generation who has left so strong an impress 
of himself in the subsequent course of thought 
of reflective minds engaged in the highest sub- 
jects of human contemplation. So, again, the 
whole artistic life of Mozart, from his infancy 
to his death, save in s@ far as the earlier part 
of it was directed by his father, may be cited 
as an example of the spontaneous or automatic 
development of musical ideas, which, under the 
guidance of his intuitive sense of harmony 
[$ 607], expressed themselves in appropriate 
language. When only four years old, he began 
to write music, which was found to be in strict 
accordance with the rules of composition, al- 
though he had received no instruction in these ; 
and when engaged, during his after-life, in the 
production of those works which have rendered 
his name immortal, it was enough for him to 
fix his thoughts in the first instance upon the 
subject (the libretto of an opera, for example, 
or the words of a religious service), so as to give 
the requisite start and direction to his ideas, 
which then flowed onward without any effort 
of his own, so that the whole of a symphony or 
an overture would develop itself in his mind, 
its separate instrumental parts taking (so to 
speak) their respective shapes, without any in- 
tentional elaboration. In fact, the only exer- 
cise of Will that seemed to be required on his 
part, consisted in the noting down of the com- 
position when complete, and this, under the 
temptations of social intercourse and a dislike 
to anything like ‘work,’ he would postpone 
until the last mément. Thus it is well known 
that his overture to Don Giovanni was only 
written out (although it must have been pre- 
viously composed) during the night previous to 
its performance, which took place without any 
rehearsal. It is recorded of him, that being 
once asked by an inferior musician how he set 
to work to compose a symphony, he replied : 
‘If you once think of how you are to do it, you 
will never write anything worth hearing. I 
write because I can not help it.’ 

“ Mozart, like Coleridge, was a man of ex- 
tremely weak will. He could neither keep 
firm to a resolution nor resist temptation, and 
when not under the guidance of his excellent 
wife, was the sport of almost every kind of im- 
pulse. But there was probably never a more 
remarkable example than his musical career 
presents, of the automatic operation of that 
creative power which specially constitutes ge- 
nius; and his life is altogether a most interest- 
ing study to the psychologist as well as to the 
musician. On the other hand, in the life and 
literary career of Southey, we have a striking 
example of what a determined Will, acting 
under a strong sense of duty, may do in utiliz- 


| ing and turning to the best account aequire- 


ments of a comparatively mediocre order. Al- 





though few of his poems may retain a lasting 
celebrity, yet his prose writings will always be 
models of excellence in composition; and he 
had his powers under such complete command, 
that he never failed (save from physical in- 
capacity) to execute those engagements which 
are too often made by men of genius ‘ only to 
be broken,’ and never shrank from what he felt 
to be a task of disagreeable drudgery, when 
once he had undertaken it.” i 

This long quotation will serve to show the 
great superiority of phrenological over meta- 
physical expositions in clearness and terseness, 
for all this waste of words which we have just 
copied could have been expressed in two or 
three lines had the writer used the phrenological 
system of mental nomenclature. Coleridge and 
Mozart had very large Concentrativeness, and 
they could apply their minds continuously for a 
great length of time,and their other faculties 
being of a suitable type, they could elaborate 
astonishing results; but being very deficient in 
Firmness, they became the “sport of circum- 
stances,” and were unstable in all their ways; 
while Southey had large Firmness combined 
with his Concentrativeness, and he stood true 
to his engagements, and carried through un- 
flinchingly his undertakings. We can thus 
readily perceive that if Carpenter instead of 
presenting us with that long-winded waste of 
words had said, “ Coleridge and Mozart had 
very large Concentrativeness, but were deficient 
in Firmness, while Southey possessed both 
faculties large,” every reader—supposing the 
phrenological nomenclature generally in use— 
would have known just exactly what kind of 
beings those three men were, so far as that 
myth the Will is concerned, without the addi- 
tion of another word. 

We have called the above quotation a waste 
of words. Now for the proof. On page 573 
he tells us that “In regard to every kind of 
mental activity that does not involve origina- 
tion, the power of the Will, though limited to 
selection, is otherwise unbounded. For al- 
though it can not directly bring objects before 
the consciousness which are not present to it, 
yet it can concentrate the mental gaze (so to 
speak) upon any object that may be within its 
reach, and can make use of this, as we shall 
hereafter see, to bring in other objects by sug- 
gestion or association,” and then turns around 
and informs us that the power of the Will, so 
far from being “ unbounded,” and “ able to con- 
centrate the mental gaze upon any object,” is 
absolutely worthless, and that the operations 
of the mind are “automatic,” and go on of 
themselves. 

These cases of Coleridge and Mozart will 
serve to show the confusion of thought from 
their confounding the personified attribute with 
the spirit itself, and their misapprehension of 
the play of the faculties of Firmness and Con- 
centrativeness. Since Coleridge and Mozart 
could “concentrate their mental gaze” for a 
great length of time on any given subject, we 
might logically conclude that it was an attribute 
of the Will to “ concentrate the mental gaze ;” 

- their wills were very strong and determined ; 
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but this would not suit, for it would be con- 
tradicted by the fact that they had very weak 
wills, and were “the sport of circumstances.” 
Hence it was necessary to invent some other 
theory to get rid of this trouble, and the opera- 
tions of their minds were supposed to be taken 
from finder the care of their wills, and made 
“ purely automatic.” This, however, only ex- 
changed one contradiction for another, for this 
automatic exposition contradicts his affirma- 
tion on page 573, that the Will can concentrate 
the mental gaze upon any object, and “can 
virtually determine what shall not be regarded 
by the mind, through its power of keeping the at- 
tention fived in some other direction.” What is 
such a system of mental science worth which 
gives us no more light than that which we 
derive from such contradictory expositions ? 
Yet Carpenter really deserves considerable 
credit for not wasting any more words, for 
some other expositors would have given us 
twice as many words and no more light. 

We would inquire, in passing, what is the 
use of a man’s denying Phrenology, when he 
has to use language to disguise his expression 
of phrenological principles? Carpenter speaks 
of Mozart’s “intuitive sense of harmony.” 
Now, what is the difference between the phre- 
nologist’s organ or faculty of Tune and Car- 
penter’s “intuitive sense of harmony?” We 
can not tell the difference. Phrenologically, 
Coleridge did not distinguish himself as a 
musician, because his organs of Time and Tune 
were not so largely developed as Mozart’s, and 
metaphysically it was because his “intuitive 
sense of harmony” was not so large. On page 
573, Carpenter says: “Thus no one has ever 
acquired the creative power of genius, or made 
himself a good artist, or a good poet, or gained 
by practice that peculiar insight which char- 
acterizes the original discoverer; for these 
‘ gifts’ are mental instincts or intuitions, which 
may begleveloped and strengthened by due 
cultivation, but which can never be generated 
de novo.” When the metaphysician has to 
stand and acknowledge the existence of thirty- 
seven “ gifts,” or “ mental instincts,” or “ intui- 
tions,” one after the other as he is questioned, 
what in the’name of reason is the use of his 
saying it is“a fundamental error to suppose 
the entire intellect may be split up into a cer- 
tain number of faculties?” Carpenter, so far 
from proving that it is a fundamental error to 
suppose that the entire intellect is split up into 


a certain number of faculties, actually furnishes © 


proof that it is a fundamental truth, by his in- 
ability to explain phenomena on the supposi- 
tion that the mind is a unit, while those very 
phenomena are readily suseeptible of clear and 
harmonious expositions on the supposition that 
the intellect “is split up into a certain number 
of faculties.” 

Again, we frequently see men who are per- 
fectly sane on every subject except one, and on 
that they are perfectly wild—monomaniacs. If 
the mind is a unit, “ the whole of it (so far as 
we can form a judgment) being called into 
operation in every Kind of intellectual process 
which occupies the attention at the time” 
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(Carpenter, page 580), it is absolutely impossible 
to give any rational exposition of insanity, for 
if deranged on one subject, the man must be on 
all. If, however, we say that the mind is not 
a unit, but is endowed with a plurality of 
faculties, and that some particular faculty is 
diseased, and hence the manifestations of dis- 
ordered intellect on that particular topic, we 
have a clear, rational, harmonious, and satis- 
factory exposition of the whole subject. And 
it was not until the advent of phrenologists 
that any rational indications were laid down 
for the treatment of the insane; on the suppo- 
sition that the mind was a unit, whenever an 
individual manifested clearness of intellect on 
some subjects, and was insane on another, he 
was supposed to do whatever was objectionable 
through “ deviltry,” and the roughest measures 
were planned to cure him of his evil disposi- 
tion, and many a wail of woe and anguish has 
arisen from the suffering monomaniac in con- 
sequence of the erroneous charts handed out 
from the metaphysical temple of science for the 
guidance of the physician. 

Again, on the supposition that the mind is 
not endowed with a plurality of faculties, the 
phenomena of memory are inexplicable. We 
often find men whose memory of figures is ex- 
traordinary, others whose memory of words is 
remarkable, while others, of equal ability in 
other particulars, can not remember figures or 
words half so well. On the supposition that 
phrenological revelations are true, we have a 
beautiful exposition. In one class the organ 
of Calculation, Language, Locality, or Individ- 
uality, as the case may be, is largely developed, 
and the individual possesses a tenacious mem- 
ory of figures, words, places, or individual 
objects, accordingly. In the other class these 
organs are small, and the individuals possess a 
very defective memory on those particular sub- 
jects. My grandfather was well acquainted with 
a man whose organ of Language was so large 
that he was an accomplished scholar, thorough- 
ly versed in Latin and Greek, yet his organs of 
Individuality, Size, and Color were so defective, 
he could not distinguish the horse on which he 
rode to church, but was obliged to apply toa 
friend to point out his horse, or wait until all 
had departed and take the horse that was left. 
On the supposition that “it is a fundamental 
error to suppose that the entire intellect may 
be split up into a certain number of faculties,” 
such a case is perfectly inexplicable; but on 
phrenological principles the mystery is removed 
at once. 

Since, then, old-school metaphysical dogmas 


can not be made to harmonize with or explain 
many well-established facts, but on the con- 
trary are directly antagonistic to anything like 
a rational exposition of them, and phrenologi- 
cal revelations harmonize with and give a 
beautiful exposition of these very phenomena, 
we will presume that the reader will adopt, 
without further comment, the phrenological 
revelation that the mind is endowed with a 
plurality of faculties, and will proceed to show 
further in our next paper that the phreno- 
logical exposition of those faculties, instead 
of being “ pretty much humbug,” and at war 
with the Bible, is emphatically sanctioned by 
the. Bible. 








On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreans, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 








SHAKSPEARE’S SUPERNATURAL 
CHARACTERS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE subject of supernatural beings mani- 
festing themselves in human affairs has ever 
been most fascinating to genius. “In the grand 
epic poems of the ancients, the human and the 
superhuman divide the field; Milton made 
the action of his celestial and infernal powers 
the very body of his immortal poem ; and even 
our atheistic Shelleys and Byrons can not 
keep out of the charmed circle. ‘he subject 
of the metaphysical agencies of the world—the 
good and evil—incarnating themselves in the 
action of human life, gives to the poet at once 
such a vast field for his capacities, and such a 
unique character to his work. Hence it is a 
favorite with genius; but it requires the great- 
est masters to handle it, or it will fall into con- 
tempt. And it is vastly more difficult to give 
the supernatural an extensive treatment in an 
acting drama than it is in the epic poem. 

Shakspeare in several of his plays, such as 
Hamlet, trod on the boundaries of the meta- 
physical world and introduced a ghost. He 
also in the “Tempest” still made further in- 
roads upon it, and introduced the magician 
Prospero, with his familiar spirit Ariel, and 
others of the spirit class; but this was only a 
drama of magic on an uninhabited island. 
Even Shakspeare did not fully succeed in 
reaching the great epic theme of supernatural 
powers manifesting themselves in the affairs of 
nations, until he embodied them in his play of 
Macbeth, which as a dramatic composition is 
his masterpiece. 

Ane her. ‘+ must be noted that Shakspeare’s 
Witches are not mere hags, but supernatural 
beings; yet the subject is so nicely managed, 
that these unreal things not only originate the 
theme and shape the action, but they them- 
selves form so mych of the body of the play. 
They are as much realities upon the stage as 
Macbeth and Banquo. Thus our dramatist 
has brought into palpable relation, performing 
before the audience, the beings of two worlds. 
Herein is Shakspeare’s triumph, that he has 
given his spirits a dramatic substanee. 

There are other pieces put upon the stage in 
which the deities of mythology are introduced, 
but they never impress the audience with the 
feeling of reality. We see in them nothing but 
old classical references. They are more of the 
fairy class of pieces, suitable only for the 
Christmas holidays, and are not presentable as 
solid dramatic performances. This is some 
what the case with Shakspeare’s play of the 
“Tempest,” which, if presented at all with due 
effect, requires all that a Charles Kean can do 
for it in fairy-like embellishments. In this 
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drama of magic, Shakspeare has not evolved a 
legitimate subject of supernatural beings enter- 
ing into the action of human life. They smack 
too much of a defunct mythology. They are 
Homeric in their class and references, without, 
to us, the reality of personages, which made 
them to the Greeks much what the God of 
Israel and his angels were to the Hebrews—at 
once a part of their religion and their history. 
Iris, Ceres, Juno, nymphs, etc., are introduced, 
but they are too remote from the class of 
spirits, either good or evil, who will harmonize 
with the Hebrew or Christian theology, and 
they take toe little hold of the superstitions of 
modern times. A fiction of supernatural beings 
brought into a modern play must be in harmony 
with the theology and superstitions of the 
times. It must be decidedly of Hebrew or 
Christian origin. Our poet evidently felt much 
of this when composipg the “ Tempest,” which 
called forth from Prospero, as an apology for 
the creatures of his magic charms, one of 
Shakspeare’s most splendid passages, in which 
we here get a deep vein of our own meta- 
physics: 
These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

But in the play of Macbeth, though the 
witches also melt into thin air, yet we have 
substance in effects. Between its supernatural 
beings and action and our own spiritual essence 
and drama of life there is both a metaphysical 
and common harmony. The audience has 
almost as intense a relation with the super- 
human of the play as Macbeth himself. In it 
we have the souls of evil incarnating themselves 
in the drama of human affairs, and the duplex 
subject held between the beings of two worlds 
move together in the unity of a common action. 
They are not far removed from our own race, 
but seem like the spirits of evil beings who 
once were mortals, now continuing their wicked 
parts in the other world, manifesting themselves 
through the mediums of this. They are still 
taking part with us on earth; and there is a 
fiendish attachment in them toward mortal 
existence and acts, as though the drama of this 
life was also theirs in its relations and issues. 
They are neither the offspring of heaven nor 
hell, but as the incorporeal evil powers of the 
earth. 





The weird sisters are typed more from 
the Witch of Endor than from the heathen 
deities, and they are made more modern in 
their character and tone. Indeed, this famous 
Witch of Israel, who was potent enough to call 
up the spirit of Samuel, might very consistently, 
in the supernatural fiction of Macbeth, be given 
a leading character among the weird sisters. 
They also remind us of the evil spirits who of 

| old are said to have possessed people, and who, 

h up to this day, are believed to have often in- 
sinuated themselves into human tabernacles, 
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and more frequently, in fact generally, to have 
influenced human action. These seemed to 
have such a predisposition for the tabernacles 
of flesh, that, when they were cast out of men, 
they implored Jesus to let them enter into the 
herd of swine, which, doubtless, was in our 
poet’s mind, for he makes one of the sisters 
answer the other that she had been 
Killing swine. 

Moreover, in the present day—in this age of 
Spiritualism—when millions upon millions of 
people firmly believe that departed spirits take 
part still in our affairs, and manifest themselves 
through various ways and many mediums, 
Shakspeare’s dramatic fiction, bringing into the 
play of Macbeth a class of spirits of the type 
of the Witch of Endor, is very effective and 
matter-of-fact-like. 

It is just in this taking hold of the religious 
faith and superstitions of the people that makes 
the supernatural part of Macbeth so effective 
upon the stage; for, in all ages, the belief has 
obtained that the evil powers do work up the 
direful events among mortals, and that the 
agencies of darkness have the mission to tempt 
souls to their ruin. In thus giving his super- 
natural beings a semi-human character, and 
making them so intensely a part, though the 
evil part, of the spiritual agencies of our own 
world—in making them so tangibly related to 
our witches of Endor, and surrounding them 
with so much reference in our theology and 
superstition, our great poet has been most 
happy. Mankind ever has been, and ever will 
be, deeply interested in the real or fancied 
visitation of beings spiritual, whose existence 
is prophetic of our hereafter life, and whose 
continuation in the drama of mortals fore- 
shadows our own continuation. Nor does the 
evil quality of the superhuman lessen the in- 
tensity of the interest, for wicked and direful 
plays are ever performed in real life, and it is 
a certain explanation, aye even satisfaction, to 
believe them to be inspired and worked-up by 
evil spirits, who are taking part with us and 
managing the issues against human good. 
The Arch Tempter ever has been, and ever 
will be, a potent center of interest and terror, 
not because he was once as a god in light, and 
now “archangel fallen,’ but because he was 
cast down into the very heart of human affairs, 
and is the great Tempter with his agents lead- 
ing mankind to their perdition. As long as 
this state remains, he will share the dominion 
of the world with God, and be even a person- 
age of more fascinating interest, for the dark and 
terrible in life is always the most bewitching. 
In Milton, Satan is the hero, and his wing is 
broader to overshadow us, because it has night 
as its fringing. So is it in the great drama of 
practical life. It was not Milton’s design to 
make Satan his hero; but splendid genius finds 
its greatest triumphs on the dark sides of 
Nature. Thus with Shakspeare, and in show- 
ing us, with all the strength of his matchless 
genius, a soul, big in its twinship of good and 
evil, drawn by this fascination native in us, 
intensified by the potency of fiends, into. the 





whirlpool of a drama worked up around him 
by infernal powers, he enters deeply into our 
human sympathies. In much we are all 
Macbeths, and like him we have not only to 
fight against ourselves, but the fiends also, and 
upon their own ground. The sun-tipt Michael 
himself can not hold the field on earth, though 
he did in heaven, against the Power of Dark- 
ness. Jude tells us that when these two great 
archangels were contending over the body of 
Moses, Michael was in himself worsted, and he 
dared not bring a railing accusation against his 
sable antagonist, but resigned the field of strife 
with “the Lord rebuke thee, Satan.” How 
would it have stood had it been Macbeth, 
instead of Moses, that Michael and Satan were 
contending for? There is suggestiveness here 
that brings the interest directly home to our- 
selyes; and hence Shakspeare in his Macbeth 
seizes strongly hold of our theological faith and 
our superstitious fears. As we are not chiefly 
interested in “ Archangel Fallen” because he 
was once as a god in light, neither are we in 
Shakspeare’s superhuman beings because they 
melt into thin air, but that, like the Arch 
Tempter, they are concerned with us and are 
working themselves out through our dramas. 
Herein was Shakspeare most happy in choos- 
ing a supernatural subject having so much 
reference to all mankind, and in creating beings 
like the souls of the weird dead, who when in 
life were potent enough to call up by their 
charms the spirit of a Samuel. Macbeth is 
Shakspeare’s Saul, who, finding himself outside 
the circle of the Power of Good, seeks unto his 
Witches of Endor to know his destiny, and 
they call up spirits, not like the faithful Samuel, 
who will rebuke him, but those who will 

Palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 

This supernatural fiction of the plagg of Mac- 
beth is most consistent, and, therefore, most 
happy. . 

Had Shakspeare in this play brought on the 
stage the gods and goddesses of a defunct 
mythology, he would have failed, and more so 
because of the nature of the subjéct which he 
had chosen, and yet it is this subject which has 
given birth not only to a splendid drama, but 
also to the type of character of Macbeth. He 
might let these old classic deities take part in 
his “ Tempest”’—a play of magic—but dared 


“not let them take part in the great drama of 


humanity. Christian nations could not accept 
Pluto as the Arch Fiend, nor allow any of the 
Greek deities to meddle in our affairs. ° They 
might do it among the ancient Greeks, but not 
among modern Christians. It is true that 
Shakspeare brings on Hecate as the mistress of 
all the witches, and she is the goddess of the 
moon; but it is the weird sisters who fill our 
mind frem first to last, and Hecate is but one 
of them with a classical name. They have all 
the Hebrew or Christian type of witches. 
Moreover, the moon is religiously believed by 
many to have some direful influence over the 
earth, and to affect people as a ruling power 
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in their fits of insanity and madness. “ Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad ;” 
and Hecate, the most potent spirit of night, 
and her subordinate spirits of darkness, make 
Macbeth mad, and draw him down to perdition. 

But this happy choice of subject and typing 
of his superhuman powers would not have 
realized such great and manifgld effects, both 
dramatic and metaphysical, had not Shakspeare, 
in his play of Macbeth, given all its weird tone 
and tangibility in effects, at the same time so 
masterly weaving the action of supernatural 
beings in the unity of a literal drama. There 
is more dramatic science unfolded by Shak- 
speare in his play of Macbeth than in any other 
of his works. Metaphysical methods wonder- 
fully abound in this play, and its dramatic 
machinery is most elaborate and well fitted. 
As a musical theorist testing the Messiah can 
see in it not only Handel’s power of genius, 
but also his profound knowledge of counter- 
point, so the critic can see in Macbeth that 
Shakspeare has put there all the might of his 
genius and all his dramatic science and skill. 
Here is the master as well as the matchless mind. 
All the effects which Shakspeare has put in 
this play he has done with design, and his 
methods are traceable. Let us analyze some of 
its supernatural portions, which is the most 
difficult part of his subject in treatment, and 
upon the effects of which all the rest hung, and 
we shall at once see the great dramatic master 
evolving his science, as well as the capacity of 
his genius. We have the prophecy of both at 
the very opening. 

ACT FIRST. 


Scmne 1.—An Open Place. Thunder and Lightning. 
Enter three Witches. 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
That will be ere set of sun. 
Where tlw place ? 

Upon the heath ; 
There to meet with Macbeth, 
I come, Graymalkin ! 
Paddock calls: Anon. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
[ Witches vanish 


2 Witch. 


3 Witch. 
1 Witch. 
2 Witch. 
3 Witch. 
1 Witch. 

All. 


Here is preparation, and then the quality 
and tone of that preparation! The scene is 
brief and abrupt, but it is a great prophecy of 
the drama and issues to come. Take it away 
and the play will not be perfect in dramatic 
art. And yet the action has not begun; it is 
the overture to the supernatural, and at once 
gives the subject into the hands of those 
designed to hold it and to work up the action. 
Had they come on in the second scene instead 
of the first, the method would not have been 
perfect nor the preparation there, neither in 
dramatic nor metaphysical effects. Again, that 
the weird sisters should meet in thunder and 
lightning, any writer of plays might conceive, 
but that brief scene has all the quality of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic genius. There are the 
unique forms and weird tone in it, and in its 
very brevity there is quantity. Had the scene 














been ten times as long, but destitute of those 
forms and tone, it would not have been as 
much, either in quality or quantity for dramatic 
development; and even with both, it would 
have been less artistic, for the play must grow 
upon us—the greater must commhereafter. A 
less masterly dramatist, even though a great 
poet, would most likely have produced some- 
thing more splendid and elaborately infernal, 
and then he would have failed in an acting 
play. It is more than probable that this would 
have been the case with Milton. Out of that 
bit of supernatural subject the rest has been 
developed. The critic analyzing the whole 
will find in it the same quality and tone. De- 
velopment always proves the master’s science. 

The second scene is held between the 
humans, in which the wounded soldier tells of 
the victory of Macbeth. Here we see more 
unfolded of the method of treatment, and that 
Shakspeare is, very properly, giving the man- 
agement into the hands of his superhuman 
powers ; for that battle and its issue was 
worked up by them; so was the defeat of 
Norway and the rebel Thane of Cawdor, and 
also the arrival of this news, directly upon that 
of the victory, that from Duncan might come 
the command— 

Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

And not only had they in their programme 
of performance the issue of that battle, which 
was to be “lost and won” “ere set of sun,” 
with the defeat of Norway and the uprooting 
of the Thane of Cawdor to plant Macbeth, but 
they have also Duncan’s own seat for him, and 
much more premanaged in their programme. 


Hence they must have the opening scene to. 


foreshadow the action, and prepare the move- 
ments; and they time and shape the second 
scéne, for they are immediately going to give 
in the next a dramatic surprise. We see them 
in the play throughout, even when they do not 
appear on the stage. 

Scene third, the witches hold on the heath, 
according to appointment, to meet Macbeth. 
And here we have another rich illustration of 
Shakspeare’s nice treatment of his most difficult 
subject. He first-gives the weird tone to the 
scene, before he brings about the meeting, and 
yet the witches’ dialogue has but very little 
reference to the action of the play; it is to 
stamp their type, and give the supernatural 
quality. See the characjer and unique forms 
of it: 


A Heath. Thunder. Enter three Witches. 
1 Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
2 Witch. Killing swine. 
3. Witch. Sister, where thou? 
1 Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And mounch’'d,and mounch'd, and mounch’'d. 
“Give me,” quoth I: 
“ Aroint thee, witch /” the ramp-fed ronyon 
cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 
Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
T'll do, I'll do, and ll do. 
2 Witch. Ill give thee a wind, 
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1 Witch, Thou art kind. 
8 Witch. And I another. 
1 Witch. And I myself have all the other. 
* * * * * 
Look what I have. 
Show me, show me, 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 
A drum, a drum; 
Macbeth doth come, 
All, The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Fosters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !—the charm’s wound up. 


2 Witch. 
1 Witch. 


8 Witch. 


. 


That bit of composition shows more of 
dramatic genius and art than would fifty great 
soliloquies. This will surprise many who will 
see not much in it, and that of a very common 
quality. But there is more painting in two 
touches—seeming daubs—given by the brush 
of a great master, than in many a large picture 
which would delight the eye of the crowd, but 
which would not have on its yards of canvas 
enough even to provoke the contempt of an 
artist, much less draw out his admiration, and 
yet, perchance, he would give his left hand ,to 
purchase the power for his right to give those 
two touches on the master painter’s canvas. 
What a witchy picture of type of character 
there is in the two daubs the sisters give: 

1 Witch. Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Show me, show me, 

It takes us in its performance with its eager- 
ness and wicked simplicity. It is like a group 
of iniocent girls running together, the leader 
with the burden of interest, “Look what I 
have!” to be followed with the eager exclama- 
tion of desire from every tongue, “Show me, 
show me!” But then there is in this simplicity 
and eagerness such a volume of fiendish sub- 
ject, that its very suggestiveness of something 
related to a group of innocent maidens is a 
master touch of weird painting; two more 
daubs of the same character immediately 
(animate in the action)}—“ Here I have a pilot’s 
thumb, wreck’d as homeward he did come,” 
and our minds are filled at once with a thousand 
wicked dramas of the fiends, while the quick 
breaking off, by the 3d Witch—‘ A drum, a 
drum; Macbeth doth come,” hurries on, with 
weird music in the rhythm, the soul of the 
drama of Macbeth, even before he has made 
his entrée in the action of the play. The phys- 
ical picture of direful wrecks of home-bound 
mariners, and the metaphysical picture of the 
wreck of the soul of Macbeth, home-bound 
from vietorious wars, leap together into the 
scene to strike our mental vision. 

All through the verse of the witches’ parts 
there can be detected a weird harmony, not 
only in the rhythm, but in the very tone of 
its metaphysics. This doubtless suggestea to 
Locke the design of composing to those parts 
his celebrated music. He saw that he could 
imitate the peculiar metaphysical chords and 
forms which Shakspeare had given to his 
supernatural theme, and that he could embody. 
in harmony the weird subtilty of its qualities, 
and, by making palpable to the ear the strain 
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of subject, help to bring out in the performance 
its rare effects. Had the magician Beethoven 
elaborately worked upon every bit of Shak- 
speare’s supernatural subject, by way of testing 
what quantity and quality was in it, he might 
have given a still grander illustration, in a more 
extensive form, and composed a great weird 
musical drama, strictly imitating Shakspeare’s 
subject and treatment. All that can be done 
to make palpable in the performance the 
demoniac theme, of the play of the witches, 
whether of musical accompaniment, scenic 
effects, or dramatic rendering, can not more 
than illustrate Shakspeare. Our matchless 
dramatist has not only given so much meta- 
physical theme to be embodied in harmonic 
effects, but he has incarnated his supernatural 
influences in every conceivable form of the 
drama, as though he was aiming everywhere 
to make his weird chords tell. Sometimes it 
is his peculiar preparation and sudden resolu- 
tion of the action and plot that catches us with 
a charmed power, and throws us into the 
demoniac interest of the play, and Macbeth it 
draws down as though he was in a whirlpool 
of infernal influences. See the example of this 
in Macbeth’s first meeting with the witches. 
We have noticed their typing of themselves, 
the preparation, and the bringing on of Macbeth. 
Banquo describes them, but it is to Macbeth’s 
“ Speak if you can:—What are you?” that they 
answer: 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 

Glamis! . 

This he knows, but it is to intensify a sur- 
prise burdened with wicked design in their 
programme. 


2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! 
Cawdor! 


hail to thee, thane of 


He is in the whirlpool now, and the climax 
drowns him in his perdition. 

8 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king here- 

after. 

Their “ Hail” to Banquo is but to sink Mac- 
beth deeper, and there is much development to 
come of it in the play thereafter. The result 
reached, they vanish. No tarrying now, for 
the subject is working in. ; 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo. Yoa shall be king. 

Macbeth. And thane of Cawdor, too; went it not so? 

All is timed in the management of the fiends, 
and now their evil drama comes on with a rush. 

(Rosse and Angus enter.) 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honor, 

He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 
Cawdor! 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 

The rush of the fulfillment is overwhelming, 
But mark, this is not like the mere stage- 
manager's denouements. It is strongly dramatic 
in metaphysical effects, which only genius can 
produce. See how in that quality it immedi- 
ately fills Macbeth’s mind. 

Glamis, and thane of Cawdor. 
The greatest ie behind. 
. « * . 
Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. 
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* * * * 
This supernatural soliciting 
Can not be ill; can not be good, If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise; and nothing is 
But what is not. 


The play moves on, and all its direful issues 
grow into a great drama; but though the super- 
natural powers have been “ behind the scenes,” 
moving the whole along, yet they do not 
appear in the play again until the V. scene of 
the Third Act, when Hecate, their mistress, 
comes into the action rebuking them. 


The Heath. Thunder. Enter Hecate, meeting the Three 
Witches. 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angrily. 

Hecate. Have I not reason, beldames as you are, 
Saucy and overboid? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call’d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 

[The “art” of the Evil Powers to lead man- 
kind to their perdition ; another proof that this 
was Shakspeare’s principal subject.] 

But make amends now: Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells provide, 
Your charms, and everything beside. 

There is so much of the semi-human in this— 
so much of our ancient and modern Witch of 
Endor class and matter. They are as wicked 
spirits going to practice professionally, as when 
in mortality. But, as before dwelt upon, it is 
these human references, and their seeming 
kindred to the spirits of human beings, that 
‘xatches such a deep hold of our interest, and 
gives to the whole the character of a legitimate 
play, and not that of a mere dramatic phantas- 
magoria. But there is a dignity directly added 
to the caste of these supernatural beings, by the 
rank of Hecate as mistress, or Spirit of the 
Moon. 

I'm for the air; this night I'll spend 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon. 
Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 
T'll catch it ere it come to ground; 

And that, distilled by magic slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprites, 

As, by the strength of their illusion, 

Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

Here we have reference to the supposed evil 
influences of the moon, and the fiction that 
brings Hecate into the play is thus nicely sus- 
tained, by this shaping toward modern super- 
stition and popular belief. 

The principal witch scene is at the opening 
of the Fourth Act. Every one who has seen 
Macbeth performed will remember the scene 
at the “Pit of Acheron” around the magic 








cauldron. The performance is not more strik- 
ing than the text. In fact, the critic would 
revel more in the text. Read it again to test 
its witchy tone; mark its dramatic weird sub- 
ject and coloring, and then fancy what “ hell- 
broth” was ever mixed with such acceptable 
ingredients—what witches could offer such a 
drink offering to the infernal deities, as did 
Shakspeare’s witches ? 


A Dark Cave. In the middle a Cauldron Boiling. 
Thunder. Enter the Three Witches. 
1 Witch. Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd— 
2 Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
83 Witch. Harper cries: “’Tis time, "tis time.” 
1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 
Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one. 
Swelter'’d venom, sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot! 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble, 
2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble; 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches’ mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Silver'd in the moon’s eclipse; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger ef birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab; 
Add unto a tiger's chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 
Enter Hecate and the other Three Witches. 


Tlecate. O, well done! 1 commend your pains, 

And every one shall share i’ the " 
And now about the cauldron “—” 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

Then their characteristic revelry song. 
Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray : 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes: 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 


The charms are coniplete. Macbeth is drawn 
on to his destiny, which he comes to them to 
have revealeg, and he is further entrapped into 
the meshes of the drama of the Evil Powers 
among mortals. - Having, by his deeds, sold to 
the fiends his “eternal jewel,’ and run his 
chosen course, he closes the tragic action of 
his life with the burden of the moral of the 
play: 

And be those juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 


That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


The play of Macbeth is a great sermon 
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HON. H. OC. SCRANTON. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER.* 

Tue general build and make-up 
of this organization indicated, first, 
a good framework and an excellent 
constitution. The chest and all 
the vital organs were well develop- 
ed; large lungs, with ample breath- 
ing power; a large heart, with good 
circulation ; a capacious stomach, 
with excellent digestion. We infer 
that he was out of a hardy and 
long-lived stock; that his progen- 
itors must have attained very old 
age, possibly near a hundred 
years; no indication of disease or 
premature decay was apparent in 
his whole organization. In fine, 
all things favored the inference 
that he, too (accidents except- 
ed), might live healthfully and 
long. So much for the body. But 
what of the brain? This: it was 
one of the largest class, and well 
supported by a healthy physiology, 
and amply developed in nearly 
every part. It was broad between 
the ears, giving executiveness; high 
in the crown, giving decision, per- 
severance, and steadfastness ; high 
in the top, indicating integrity, de- 
votion, faith, hope, and kindness ; 
and broad through the temples, 
indicating mechanical ingenuity, 
economy, constructiveness, and love 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. ERASTUS C. SCRANTON. 


vania. On the organization of the 
Elm City Bank (now Second Na- 
tional Bank), of New Haven, he 
was elected its president, and held 
that office till his death, managing 
its large capital of one million of 
dollars with great sagacity and suc- 
cess. In 1858 he was offered the 
nomination for Governor by an 
American party, but he declined 
the honor. In 1860 he was elected 
to the Senate from the Sixth Dis- 
trict, and in several Legislatures 
he represented the town of Madison 
in the House of Representatives. 
Though New Haven was his winter 
and business residence for several 
years, he did not make it, his per- 
manent home till 1864, and imme- 
diately afterward he was elected 
Mayor of the city by the Republi- 
cans. He was a candidate for re- 
= election last year, and, though de- 
= feated, his popularity was evinced 
by the fact that he ran five hun- 
dred votes ahead of the Republican 
candidate for Governor. Last year 


he was elected President of the 
New York and New Haven Rail- 
way, and under his untiring and 
sagacious oversight great improve- 
ments and reforms were being de- 
veloped in its management. His 
brother, 8. H. Scranton, Esq., of 
Madison, was at the same time 
elected President of the Shore Line 
Railway, and by the energetic and 
harmonious action of the two, the 





for the beautiful in art. 

He was large in the intellect, the perceptive | 
faculties predominating, rendering him at once 
a practical, matter-of-fact, and a common-sense 
man. The reflective faculties, including Caus- 
ality and Comparison, were also large, enabling 
him to comprehend and apply principles in a 
definite manner. He could appreciate the 
value of property, realizing its worth and the 
best way to use it. He understood mechanism ; 
was ingenious in planning, contriving, and de- 
vising ways and means to accomplish difficult 
ends. Was methodical and systematic, accurate 
in his estimates as to values; could measure 
well by the eye in judging of forms, sizes, pro- 
portions, and of distance; had an excellent 
memory of faces, places, thoughts, experiences, 
and all things which he saw. He was prompt, 
off-hand, and could decide a question as satis- 
factorily in a moment as in a week. Was the 
opposite of an irresolute, timid, procrastinating 
spirit, ana disposed to strike while the iron was 
hot. 

His Cautiousness was but moderately de- 
veloped, and if he failed it was likely to be 
through indiscretion, or venturing where a | 
more cautious or prudent man would hesitate | 
to go. He may have made investments or 





engaged in speculations beyond his control; 
but aside from this we see no reason why he 
was not eminently successful in almost any 
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* From Appleton's Railway Guide. 


department of business, and well adapted to 

take a leading position even among leading 

men. As a banker, a broker, a merchant, or a 

manufacturer, he would have excelled. He 

was at once a dignified, intelligent, honest, 

frank, straightforward, manly man. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Erastus C. Scranton, late President of 
the New York and New Haven Railway—says 
a cotemporary, the Journal and Courer of New 
Haven—was born in Madison, Conn., about 
the year 1808. In early life, he, like most of 
the enterprising young men of that vicinity, en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, gradually extend- 
ing his business until he became largely inter- 
ested in commercial adventures, from Connec- 
ticut to Florida. He was extensively engaged 
in commercial and banking business in Georgia 
and Florida, and accumulated a handsome for- 
tune, with which he returned to his Madison 
home. His active and energetic nature still 
demanded occupation, and from his reputation 
for financial sagacity and resoluteness of pur- 
pose, he was sought out by his Connecticut 
friends to take the laboring oar in many of 
their public improvements and enterprises. 
He was an active friend of the New Haven and 
New London Railway. With his brothers 
and other capitalists he founded the town of 
Scranton, Pa., and developed that system of 
mines and railways which has given wealth to 
a considerable portion of the State of Pennsyl- 





railway along the Sound was being 
managed with greater ability and success than 
ever before. This interest will severely feel his 
loss. Probably no man in the State surpassed 
Mr. Scranton in business capacity. It seemed 
to be a pleasure to him to do the work of half 
a dozen men. He was always cheerfully kind 
and inspiring, and work in his hands seemed 
only a healthy recreation. His social life was, 
like his business life, free, gencrous, frank, and 
cordial, gathering friends and garnering friend- 
ship, till the whole city knew and loved him. 
In giving an account of the sudden death of 
Mr. Scranton, which occurred on Dec. 29, 1866, 
the same paper says: “ As President of the New 
York and New Haven Railway Company, Mr. 
Scranton was obliged to make frequent trips 
over the road, and at six o’clock and thirty 
minutes A.M., on the 29th inst., he left this city 
on one of those trips, accompanied by his 
daughter, an only child, a young lady of about 
twenty years. At Norwalk depot he got out 
of the cars and crossed the street north of the 
depot, to transact some business at a store. 
The train started before he got back, and he 
ran around the west end of the depot to catch 
the cars. He seized hold of the rails of a plat- 
form, and at that moment his foot slipped and 
he fell partially under the car. He seemed to 
the spectators to roll over two or three times, 
apparently endeavoring to get away, but was, 
almost in an instant, caught under the wheels, 
and two cars passed over him, the wheels 
literally severing his body. To a person who 
ran to his aid he said, ‘I am cut in two, and 
almost immediately expired. So sad a termina- 
tion of an honorable and useful life plunged 
the whole city into grief, and everywhere the 
event was discussed in deep sorrow for the 
public loss, and heartfelt sympathy for the 
bereaved family and friends of the deceased.” 
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®ur Social Relations. 


awn ome 

Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and In one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their belnugs blend. —Themaon. 





ALTOGETHER WRONG! 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Tue other day we bethought ourself—a very 
unusual and unprecedented proceeding, no 
doubt—to ask a question. Being a woman, 
we are curious; being naturally of an enter- 
prising disposition, our curiosity is pretty cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to find an outlet. 

We had pondered the subject within ourself 
for some time, and finally concluded to carry 
it straight to headquarters, and have the matter 
decided at once, by the very best authority, a 
man. (Men are supposed, you know, Public, 
to be able to answer all the questions women 
can conjure up—a popular fallacy, as any one 
can speedily find out for him or herself, by 
asking enough questions!) However, we watch- 
ed our opportunity, and cleverly propounded 
our subject to a gentleman who supposes him- 
self, and probably és, quite up to the average 
of Adamkind. 

“Do you know we have been listening to 
your conversation for the last ten minutes ?” 

“Have you?” And he looked as if we ought 
to be very much edified by the sublime privi- 
lege. None the less we carried our destroying 
sword into his camp, however! 

“ Yes, and we want to know why you always 
talk such nonsense to ladies?” 

“ Nonsense !” with an injured air. 

“ Yes—what was it but nonsense ?” 

Our gentleman stroked his whiskers retro- 
spectively—he hadn’t much to say for himself. 
Looking back upon his conversation, it didn’t 
sound much like the Proverbs of Solomon! 

“ Why, I am sure I talked about the weather 
—and the fashions—and—and—lots of things! 
What else could I talk about, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“ What do you talk about in the society of 
gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, that’s a different thing. We talk of 
politics—news—current topics of the day, I 
suppose.” 

“But why don’t you talk about the same 
things to women ?” 

“ Because there isn’t one woman in twenty 
who reads the newspapers, or keeps up with 
the general literature of the day—that’s why !” 

We were silenced, pro tem., but not con- 
vinced, so we carried the question still farther 
—to the ladies themselves. 

“It is true,” confessed one. “I never pre- 
tend to read newspapers; as for the books of 
the day, their titles are all I know anything 
about!” 

“ But why is this?” 

“T never get time to read, now-a-days!” 

“ Never get time!” we pondered. And what 
becomes of all the time? Have the days wax- 
ed shorter than when you were a bright, intel- 
ligent girl? or do the hours contain fewer 





minutes? Yes, we know the answer you 
would make; you are married now, with a 
husband and little ones to claim your atten- 
tion, and a house to overlook; but surely hus- 
band and children and little ones need not eat 
up all your time! When once a woman gets 
so that she has no time to read, she might as 
well go a little farther, and have no time to 
live! When the Brain stops growing and the 
Mind has its gates shut, life becomes a tread- 
mill sort of affair at the best. Time should 
never be allowed to govern us; we should 
govern time. 

Just look at the house of my friend who 
“never gets time to read!” It is not only neat 
—it is distressingly clean. You can not walk 
in without feeling painfully conscious of the 
three grains of mud that may have adhered to 
your soles; you sit down, aware that your 
hostess is nervously hoping the chair covers 
won't get dragged down. Dust is a thing per- 
secuted and driven forth—all the furniture 
stands by rule and plummet—the piano is 
opened merely for show, and the books on the 
center-table are put there only to be looked at! 
“ All my house is just like my parlor!” says 
our friend triumphantly, and we have no doubt, 
more’s the pity, that it is so! All the rooms 
are scrubbed and swept and dusted and turned 
downside up and upside down once in so often, 
no matter whether they are used or not! If 
there is an atom of dust in the southwest cor- 
ner of the scuttle-stairs, our friend is miserable ; 
if a spider weaves its gossamer thread across 
the cornices of the ceiling, step-ladders, ser- 
vants, and long-handled brooms are ordered to 
the rescue! It is her ambition to be a model 
housekeeper, and she is determined to reach 
that ambition if she dies at her post! 

Look at her little children—they are like so 
many wax dolls. “I worked a week on that 
braided apron,” says the mother, exultantly 
turning Wax Doll Number One around, the 
better to display her elaborate finery. Think 
of it, ye who count the days by the good works 
ye accomplish therein—who call the hours 
your Master’s, not your own! A whole week 
of God’s long bright days wasted on a child’s 
useless adornments! And this is the woman 
who is subsiding into a mere animated drudge, 
because, forsooth, she has “ no time to read !” 

“T have finished Helen’s skirts,” goes on our 
devoted slave—what else can we call her? 
“Six of them, and I put nineteen tucks on 
each, and scolloped them all round the edge. 
I had to sit up nights to doit, though! And 
I don’t know when I ever shall finish the 
baby’s cashmere robe !” 

Now we like to see pretty things, dainty 
embroidery and trim stitching, as well as any 
daughter of Eve in the land. But we don’t 
like to see these crushing and elbowing Soul 
and Mind out of all existence. There is—or 
ought to be—a time for all things, fancy needle- 
work included. But as for making ourselves 
slaves to the miserable frippery of fleeting 
fashion, that we don’t believe in, no, and never 
shall! 

We know there is a class of conservatives, 





mostly in black silk dresses, false “ fronts,” and 
spectacles, who disseminate much mischief by 
perpetually holding up past ages to us. “ Wo- 
men don’t begin to work as they did when I 
was a girl!” is their cry. Well, why should 
they, when you come to think of the matter? 
Neither do men. Machinery has stepped in 
to our aid. Invention is at work all the time 
to lift the heavy burden from overworked 
shoulders and wearied hands. We should be 
more than foolish, we should be wicked, if we 
persisted now in working as they did in the 
days when our grandmothers were girls. 

“No time to read!” Maketime! Put a few 
tucks less in the elaborate garments, a few 
stitches less in the long, long seams that con- 
tinue to devour your leisure hours. Buy a 
sewing-machine, even if you go in calico a 
year to pay for it. Your family will be none 
the worse if you mix less cake and beat fewer 
eggs and conserve less sugared fruit; in fact, 
they will be rather the gainers, as far as dys- 
pepsia and headache and annual doctor’s bills 
are concerned. And if your husband is any- 
thing on earth but a spoiled epicure, he would 
far rather have an intelligent companion, who 
can converse with him on equal grounds, than 
a table full of sweets and indigestibles. As 
for his clothes, bless the man! do you suppose 
he knows or cares whether the stitches in his 
shirt-sleeves are miscroscopically small, or that 
his stockings are darned in the old laborious 
way, “when you can’t tell them from woven 
work?” Let the work be done neatly and strong- 
ly, and tell us, if you can, most exigeant [exact- 
ing] of housekeepers, what else is necessary ? 

Men say of the woman with whom they are 
brought in contact, “She is an intelligent per- 
son; she has read extensively; she is posted 
in what is going on in the world!” They 
never say, “ She is a beautiful seamstress ; she 
cleans house eight times a year,” or “she gets 
breakfast over by candle-light!” You may 
immolate yourself soul and body on the altar 
of the housekeeping Moloch, and ten to one 
they won’t appreciate the sacrifice! They do 
not see the necessity of it—neither do we. 

We ought to be past the age when women 
make mere drudges of themselves out of a mis- 
taken idea of duty, but it seems we are not. It 
is so easy to neglect book and pen and daily 
paper, because this thing and that thing and 
the other thing “must be done.” Must is a 
marvelously elastic word, sometimes! Don’t 
give way to it when the interests of your 
mental and intellectual nature are concerned ! 
Once more we say, make time! The hour you 
devote to the living, moving history of to-day 
—to the books that fill your memory with 
pleasant things and new ideas—will never be 
missed when sunset comes. 

Set open the chambers of your mind—sweep 
them, brush away the dust and cobwebs of 
antiquity, let in the free fresh air of the nine- 
teenth century, and invite guests from every 
land and clime! Don’t fall into the miserable 
refrain of “no time!” We can respect a ma- 
chine as a machine—we owe deference to the 
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honest, hard-working drudge as a drudge—but 
we have neither respect, deference, nor pa- 
tience with the educated woman of the year 
1867 who finds no time to read the newspapers. 


ee 


PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS, 
ABOUT PRYING AND SNEAKING. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


THERE used to be an old gentleman in busi- 
ness here, who, though wealthy, and at the 
head of a well-established house, had an ugly 
habit which caused him to be generally de- 
spised. Like all the bad habits that ever fasten 
themselves on people, it had evidently attach- 
ed itself to him when he was a boy, and had 
grown up with him. In going into anybody’s 
counting-house on business, this old gentleman 
would cast his eyes about him to see what in- 
formation he could pick up. Instead of stand- 
ing at the counter, he would edge up to the 
desk and look over the top of it to see if there 
were any letters lying open which he could 
read. If he came to receive a check, he would 
furtively glance over the margin of your check- 
book while you drew the check for him, so 
that he might see the names and amounts of 
other checks which you had entered there. 
His particular delight seemed to be to pry over 
an open account book. By long practice he had 
accustomed himself to read upside-down as 
well as in the ordinary way, so that if you 
were careless enough to leave your books or 
papers exposed on your desk, they were sure 
to be the victims of his investigating disposi- 
tion, while he would stand quietly waiting and 
as quietly gratifying his curiosity at your ex- 
pense. 

The amount of information which this old 
fellow picked up in this way in the course of 
a long business career must have been stupen- 
dous. A sly glance may often have given him 
information which he could have acquired in 
no other way. A few moments spent in eaves- 
dropping, where other men were talking on 
what did not concern him, may have afforded 
valuable suggestion for the day’s operations. 
A peep at a half-opened telegram may have 
furnished hints which served as a basis for a 
profitable purchase of stocks or merchandise. 
But with all this old person’s industrious 
searchings for knowledge, with all his wealth, 
and his success in business, and in finding out 
all about other people’s business, the name of 
“ Old Sneak” so firmly cemented itself to him 
that it became a part of him, in the estimation 
of all who knew him. Men who dealt with 
him would often close books which were lying 
open on their desks, and cover letters and 
papers whieh were exposed when he entered 
their doors. 

There are few boys who would like to grow 
up with such a eharacter for prying and sneak- 
ing as this old man had. But there are many 
boys and mcn who, while they are not habit- 
ual meddlers in other men’s affairs, do not 
hesitate surreptitiously to acquire information 


Here is alad who has been to the post-office 
for letters. He brings half a dozen or a dozen 
to his employer. What is contained in those 
letters is none of the boy’s business ; nor does 
it concern him who wrote them, what are the 
places and dates post-marked on them, whether 
they contain inclosures or not, or whether the 
handwriting is that of regular correspondents 
or of somebody who has not been heard from 
before. All those things are his employer's 
business, and not his; and the boy or man who 
will fumble over a letter intrusted to him, hold 
it up to the light to see if it contains an in- 
closure, or to try to discover the style of the 
handwriting, or who will study the post-mark 
carefully to obtain from it information which 
he would be afraid to ask for openly, is but a 
step removed in perfidious criminality from the 
sly rascal who breaks the seal of the letter, or 
the bolder villain who actually robs the mail. 


A lad in a lawyer’s office in this city was in 
the habit of opening letters which were in- 
trusted to him to deliver, whenever he found 
the gummed envelope sufficiently moist (from 
its freshness) to enable him to do’so. The 
lawyer had reason to suspect him, and one day 
set a trap for him. He gave him a letter, with 
instructions to take it to a neighboring lawyer, 
and wait for an answer. The lad started off 
with the letter, but presently came back, look- 
ing very blank indeed, and confusedly stam- 
mering out something about, “Did you want 
me to deliver that letter?” The question and 
the confusion revealed the fact that the youth- 
ful sinner, having found the gum so moist that 
he could safely open the envelope, had opened 
it, of course with the intention of sealing it 
again, and had found, to his dismay, that the 
letter read, “‘ Please give the bearer a good thrash- 
ing!” Had he retained his self-possession on 
making this discovery, he might have left the 
letter as directed, and hurried away without 
the “answer ;” but his sin found him out, and 
his confusion overcame him, and, guilty and 
abashed, he returned to his employer and re- 
ceived a severe reprimand and a dismissal. It 
is more than probable that his prying habits 
never gained him any information worth hav- 
ing. It is certain that they lost him a very 
good situation. 

A prying sneak is no gentleman. He will 
sacrifice the interests of his best friend in order 
to gratify his desire for procuring knowledge 
of that which is none of his business; and he 
who will stoop to this will stoop to any mean 
trick, no matter how low or contemptible. He 
may acquire an expertness in such things 
which will make him a good burglar or pick- 
pocket, or even a detective policeman. He 
may reach such a degree of skillfulness as to 
be sent abroad to listen at the key-holes of the 
door of foreign ministers, to catch and report 
so much as he can steal of their private con- 
versation. But, as he stoops to these things, 
he puts himself in position to receive from 
society the moral kicks which his unprincipled 
conduct deserves. 





who is continually spying into other people’s 
affairs—who is sneaking and prying and 
nosing into what does not concern him. He 
is known as a mean fellow, and though he may 
be made use of by the unscrupulous and 
designing to further their purposes, and though 
he may in consequence boast himself of his 
ability in the way of picking up what does not 
belong to him, yet he is despised by the very 
people who would thus make use of him. 

The world is full enough of information 
which can be honorably and fairly acquired, 
without sneaking into that which is the ex- 
clusive property of other people. Success in 
life is vastly more apt to follow a manly, open 
course, than the despicable course of the sneak. 
Hold up your heads like Christian gentlemen. 
Go honestly and straightforward to work at 
getting information, and manfully making use 
of it after you have obtained it, and you will 
the better enjoy your success, and be the more 
respected as you enjoy it. 


ee 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Work while you can— 
Time’s flitting by; 
Gather the moments, 
Quickly they fly. 
Cheerily labor ; 
Workmen are few, 
Large is the harvest, 
There’s plenty to do. 


The enemy soweth 

Tares in the field; 
Thistles and thorns 

Doth the wilderness yield. 


Cast with a bounteous 
And plentiful hand, 

Seeds that shall cover 
The length of the land. 


Work while you can, 
And work while you may; 
Soon the night cometh, 
Soon passeth the day. 
—Moravian. 


oe oe 


Wirnovut Gop In THE WorLD.—There is no 
other conceivable privation to be compared 
with an ignorance of our Creator. If a man 
be blind, he but loses the outward light. If a 
man be deaf, he but loses music and the sweet 
converse of friends. If @ man be bereaved of 
companions, and the nearest and dearest kin- 
dred are plucked from his bosom,—if he be per- 
secuted and imprisoned, and torn limb from 
limb, by the hatred and malice of men,—he is 
only beneath a temporary cloud which will 
pass away like the vapor of the morning. But 
if he is “ without God,” he is a wanderer and 
a solitary in the universe, with no haven or 
hope before him when beaten upon by the 
storms of fate; with no home or sanctuary to 
flee to, though all the spirits of darkness should 








which is none of their business. 


Boys! remember that nobody respects one 





have made him their victim.— Horace Mann. 
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THE GOSPEL 


AMONG THE ANIMALS. 





A Sermon Preached in the Church of the Messiah, January 13, 1867, 
BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Messrs. Fowter anp Wetts: In reply to your request, 
I send you my sermon on our true relation to the animal 
world, and am encouraged to believe that it may be of some 
use at the present time, when so much attention is given to 
the subject, and we are looking horses, sheep, and cattle in 
the face with new interest, alike for our health and profit and 
their welfare. The handsome volume on Physiognomy that 
you were kind enough to send me, bears somewhat on the 
same subject, and shows that there is something of the human 
face in animals, and that they have their claims to something 
of our countenance. 

It is very clear to me that we are to recognize the unity of 
the plan of creation as never before, and study out reverently 
the connection of all elements, laws, and beings with out 
other. It is utterly vain and foolish to shut off nature from 
the spiritual world, and say that natural laws have nothing to 
do with our moral and spiritual life. Body and soul are very 
near to each other, and immortality itself is not the annihila- 
tion, but the glorification, of the body, by a process which 
every true soul begins on_ this earth, We need the animals 
to educate both body and soul, and our substance is built up 
by the tissues that they develop, and our muscles and spirits 
are trained and quickened by their discipline, We have 
found food and that great medical secret, vaccination, from 
the cow, and learned much of our manhood as well as our 
ease from the strength and speed of the horse. 

We have much more to learn of God by the study of His 
creation, and I know no subject in the Scriptures more inter- 
esting than that of the manifestation of God in the animal 
world, and the future relations of the natural and spiritual 
kingdoms. The cherubim that were the insignia or cipher 
of God in the Hebrew temple presented the ox, the lion, the 
eagle, and man in combination, and thus taught the manifes- 
tation of God in the whole compass of creation. 

Allow me to express great interest in your work as the 
popular advocates of the study of natural laws in America, 
and my wish that you may continue and enlarge your sphere, 
and do what you can to give fair play to body and mind 
among our people, and interpret nature as the creature and 
servant of God. 

This sermon was suggested by a conversation with the 
President of the Society for. the Protection of Animals; and 
the preacher will think himself favored if his words shall add 
any interest to that movement, or do anything to start simi- 
lar associations in our other great cities, and turn the minds 
and laws of our people in mercy toward the dependent crea- 
tures who too often are treated with neglect, and even with 


cruelty, in return for their great service. 8. O. 
New York, March 28, 1867. 
SERMON. 
PsaLm cxiviit. 1, 10.—Praise ye the Lord, 
Beasts, and all cattle; 
Creeping things, and flying fowl. 
Mart. 1. 2.—Where is he that is born King of the Jews? For we 


have seen his star in the East, and are come to wor- 
ship him. 


Romans vir. 19.—For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. 

We say, in our age of large fellowship and universal ideas, 
that Christianity is the universal religion, and throws its light 
not only upon all men, but upon all nature, and looks to the 
consummation of all things under its merciful yet mighty 
sway. The New Testament does not use our language, and 
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bears no trace of the science of the nineteenth moore yet it 
expresses, in its own way, the convictions that we have so 
much at heart. It does not speak of the laws of nature, and 
the philosophy of nature, and the progress of arts and sciences, 
and the approaching integration of all races, interests, nation- 
alities, and religions in one broad and godly humanity; but 
it suggests all that we have at heart by expressive symbols 
and devout yearnings. Thus all creation seems to gather 
around the cradle of Christ, and show forth the universality 
of his empire. The shepherds heard the angels sing his na- 
tivity, and came to do him honor. The Magi were led by a 
star to his feet, and brought in their homage the tribute ot 
Eastern faith and the treasures of Eastern wealth; gold from 
the mines, frankincense and myrrh from the forest. The 
brute beasts were not forgotten, and although there is good 
reason to believe that his birth was not literally as usually 
described, among the oxen, and the manger was not an ox 
crib, but an outbuilding for servants, or a reserved apartment 
of the inn, yet the cattle were near his cradle, and they 
shared in the benign promise of his reign. The whole scene 
thus connected with the birth of Christ, and that especially 
which is associated with what is usually called the Epiphany, 
or the Manifestation to the Gentile Magi, has a very large 
and far-seeing significance, and furnishes favorite topics for 
the liberal thinkers and preachers of our time. St. Paul 
struck the key-note of all such generous aspirations when, in 
his deep experience and great heart, he felt the pulses of all 
mankind and all nature answering to his own, and said: “The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” 

Let us touch to-day this chord of faith and love, and try to 
illustrate the manifestation of God in Christ to all nature— 
especially to what we call the animal creation—and to rise to 
a new and blessed sense of the unity of all things in Christ. 
No realm of creation, indeed, is to be left out of the account; 
and the mineral and the plant come in with the animal for a 
share in the ministry of reconciliation. The gold of the Magi 
stands for all the products of the mines, and pays tribute in 
their name to the Gospel for all the merciful and exalted uses 
of the mineral world. Of what service gold itself has been 
and is in giving a fixed standard of value, a reliable curreney 
for trade, charity, and piety! And how marvelous are the 
adaptations of its pure and imperishable and flexible sub- 
stance to the various purposes of the arts of utility and 
beauty! How much of the Gospel has gone into gold, and 
represents the spirit of Christ in industry, healing, benevo- 
lence, and faith! Well may devotion delight to express itselt 











in the cross of gold, for that bright creature of the earth has 
been lifted by the Gospel into its best honor, and been made 
the almoner of the bounty of Heaven—whether in gilding the 
letters upon the Bible, or illuminating the pages of the missal 
or prayer-book; whether in giving to surgery its incorruptible 
substance for restoring lost or injured organs, or supplying 
charity and devotion with their most effective bounty. 

Who shall say what the mine has not done under the mer- 
ciful hand of true civilization? It gives us the fuel that warms 
our homes, and the light that pours forth from its vast 
reservoirs to make our streets and houses bright at night as 
the day. How wonderfully the metals have been evangel- 
ized, and have learned to sing, in their way, the angel song ot 
the nativity !—whether they tremble in the harp or organ 
with divine melody, point out the sailor his way on the sea, 
in the magnetic needle, or flash the message of good-will 
under the ocean beds from continent to continent. It is not 
an unworthy illustration of our subject, that one of our own 
families was relieved of painful anxiety since we last met 
here, by word from Paris, on the submarine wire, that the 
son and brother was recovering from alarming illness; and so 
that piece of metal was evangelized, and was God’s own mes- 
senger of glad tidings. 
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And the world of plants!) Who shall exhaust the story ot 
their service under the blessed ministry of Christ? Well 
were frankincense and myrrh, precious products of aromatic 
trees, brought to his cradle, bor his religion has educated 
the gentle and refined and merciful tastes that have given 
the flowers and shrubs and trees their true interpretation. 
How much of the Gospel do flowers speak now in fields and 
gardens, churches and homes—whether to express sympathy 
to the sick or afflicted, give joy to the festival, or lend poetry 
to love, whether to throw comfort over death, or express the 
rising of life and immortality in the Easter altar. Frankin- 
cense and myrrh we all give to Christ, when we read in the 
flowers and trees the interpretation of his truth and grace; 
and our affections rise to his Father and our Father in the 
devotion which is incense and the remembrance which is 
myrrh. 

The old tradition is, that on Christmas night all the cattle 
bow down in awful homage to Christ, in gratitude for his 
great condescension in being with them in his birth and 
infancy. We need not urge such superstitions in order to 
establish our position of his ministry of mercy to the animal 
creation. Mrs. Browning touches the true note in her charm- 
ing poem of “The Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus :” 


“ He sate among the stalls at Bethlehem: 
The dumb kine from their fodder turned them, 
Softening their hornéd faces 
To almost human gazes, 
Toward the Newly Born !” 


That would be an interesting and novel book that would 
give adequately a history of the influence of the Christian 
religion upon the relation of man to the creatures below, 
especially to those nearest to his uses, such as the dog, the 
ox, the cow, the horse, the camel, the deer, the elephant. It 
would be made to appear that animals have shared in the 
evangelizing of man, and have caught themselves from him 
something of the gentleness of the Gospel. 

I. First of all, it is very clear that the animal kingdom has 
found protection in Christ from the cruelty of barbaric pas- 
sions, and that in his name a great work has been done, and 
is still doing, for the dumb creatures who can not plead their 
own cause. The record of it is not very full, because they 
that have received the mercy have not had power to tell their 
own story or write their own gratitude. What a record it 
would be, if all the poor creatures who have been saved from 
cruel usage by Christian hands could say what they feel, and 
all those mild eyes of sheep, oxen, dogs, and horses, that have 
looked love and gratitude to benefactors, could be translated 
into words or break forth into song ! 

The old Hebrew religion was merciful to beasts; forbade 
masters to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn; and 
gave a kind of majesty to animal life even when used for 
food, by offering it up first to God in solemn sacrifice instead 
of brutally destroying it in the slaughter-house. The Greeks 
were kind to animals, and the great court of the Areopagus 
at Athens sometimes condemned citizens for cruelty toward 
beasts. But Christianity is love itself, and took all creation 
under its mighty yet gentle empire. It did for the beasts 
what it did for men, and repeated the Blessed Mary’s Mag- 
nificat in stables and fields, in parks and coliseums, as well as 
in camps and palaces : 


“ He hath shewed strength with His arm; 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts; 
He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 
And exalted them of low degree.” 


How far the game of torturing tame and kindly animals by 
savage beasts and more savage men was carried, we can 
not fully tell; but we may be quite sure that the same cruel 
temper that cast men and women to the tigers and lions, did 
not spare the lamb and the deer, the cow and the ox, the 





camel and the horse. When the Christian met the wild 
beasts in the arena, these were but manifestations—represent- 
atives of the lust, pride, and rage that ruled the heathen 
world ;—and often, in dying for the faith under the wild 
beast’s fangs, the martyr conquered the wild beast that 
lurked in the spectator’s heart, and the bloody Coliseum sent 
many a convert to the Church in penitence and prayer. The 
cross that now stands in that arena speaks more eloquently of 
the power that has subdued that old empire of blood, and 
declared, in a new and mighty civilization, the sway of love, 
and repeated Christ’s beatitude: “ Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

he day of wild animals, as well as wild men, has gone; 
and we measure our power and prosperity now, in great part, 
by our judicious and kindly care of the more gentle and use- 
ful orders of creation. Wild beasts are for the menagerie, 
where it is most instructive to see them; but the mild crea- 
tures of the pasture and the stable are now the companions 
and ornament of the farmer and the farm, and the helpers 
and hope of industry and wealth. They are the wealth and 
‘g of nobles and princes, who no longer boast of their 
yeasts of prey. 

Of course there is a large element of calculation and thrift 
in our mercy to the dumb creatures under our influence, and 
our horses, sheep, and cattle are a large part of our private 
and national property. Recognize the utility of these crea- 
tures, and do not forget the true principle that should preside 
over the vast interest. Jkemember that this State alone, in 
1865, numbered 64,486 working oxen, 1,147,251 milch cows, 
and 1,824,221 neat cattle of all kinds. We made over eighty- 
four million pounds of butter, and sold over seventy-two 
million pounds of cheese, and over twenty-nine million gallons 
of milk in 1864. In 1865 we numbered 584,930 horses of all 
classes, and 5,515,610 sheep and lambs. 

But the element of mercy also comes in, and a great senti- 
ment of good-will toward these creatures appears in our 
manners and speech, and has been embodied in our literature, 
and, in some cases, it has established especial institutions of 
protection and healing. Surely there is still need enough for 
nurturing this sentiment, and especially for bringing it to 
bear upon the ruder class of men, and the less favored order 
of animals. Still, a sad amount of cruelty exists, as the streets 
of our city show every day and every hour; and many who 
are not willfuily cruel are so by neglect, and allow dumb 
creatures to suffer wretchedly from want of due care for their 
food and shelter. 

We have reason to express great satisfaction at the good 
work that has been done in this city to save animals from 
suffering ; and it is clear that a great change has been effect- 
ed. We no longer see loads of calves and sheep piled upon 
each other, like bags of corn or sticks of wood, with tongues 
protruded in agony, borne to the shambles as if to receive our 
curses in return for yielding up their lives to keep our tables 
supplied with food. The good work should go on until all 
such and the like acts of cruelty are done away; until the 
brutal passions and coarse temper at the root of the wrong 
are thoroughly rebuked, and the wild beast that is in man is 
subdued into good-will toward the almost human heart that 
lives in our domestic beasts. 

II. It is not enough thus to protect the animal species from 
harm, but we owe them more—even full protection in their 
proper faculties and sphere, liberty to fulfill their functions and 
destiny, so far as consistent with the welfare of their superi- 
ors. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; and all 
creatures should be free to develop their natural gifts. Let 
the bird sing and the bee make honey; let the cow pasture 
and give milk, and the horse feed and run, all according to 
their true nature. Let us interfere as little as possible with 
the native ways of God’s innocent creatures, and how pleas- 
ant it is to hear the birds sing and the squirrels chirp in our 
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parks and rural cemeteries, 1nd to see the deer and the lambs 
gambol, and the ducks and swans swim! All creatures have 
some talent of their own, and it is right and pleasant to see 
its proper manifestation. 

A lover of nature will find great delight everywhere; and 
an Izaak Walton or Audubon find history, and drama too, 
among the birds and fishes. We may all see things that 
surprise us, and I confess to being an especial admirer of all 
rural creatures that are not noxious by their bite or sting, 
and even the venomous reptiles and insects I can admire at a 
safe distance. I have seen a little humming-bird show fight 
and drive away a sparrow of ten times his weight, and have 
known the little crested lord of the barn-yard march out to 
meet a fierce hen-hawk most valiantly, and be torn in pieces 
in defense of his frightened family, and prove himself thus— 
as General Scott was fond of saying, in his favorite tribute to 
the gamecock—to have “the elements of the hero and the 
gentleman.” 

In our care for our favorite domestic animals, especially the 
horse, we are to give him all reasonable liberty, and study 
his true nature in food and training, harness and usage. We 
probably often pain and worry him ignorantly, and there is 
need of studying anew the whole subject of his discipline. 
He is to have a new and large share in the science and edu- 
cation of his masters, and will well repay the care by new 
intelligence, docility, gentleness, and force. He has more 
talent than we commonly think, and we may learn something 
of the Mohammedan Arabs in bringing out the love and help- 
fulness of this noble creature. We must be generous in our 
estimate of him, and remember that he has pride and ambi- 
tion as well as appetite and strength. Let him walk and 
trot and pace | run according to his gifts, and it is cruel 
alike to push him to feats beyond his power and health as it 
is to keep him from putting forth his native speed. God 
made the racer as well as the farm horse, and it is well to let 
the creature run the race within the limits of reason and 
humanity. A free field to all innocent faculties, the career 
open to all good talents, whether in man or beast! Down 
with all tyranny over God’s creatures, whether in the cham- 
bers of the Inquisition or the stable, the kennel, the pit, or the 
street or field! I hate not the Pope, bat the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal Letter, with its gag religion; and I hate the bad spirit of 
tyranny that carries out its temper anywhere, whether in 
chaining a slave or torturing a beast. 

Especially bring out the loving traits of God’s creatures, 
and so carry the Gospel out in the widest compass, and bring 
creation into harmony with the manifestation of the sons of God. 
How much these creatures can love, we do not know; nor 
are we obliged to set any limit to their capacities. We know 
that they do rise sometimes into a certain human quality, and 
the dog who pines over his master’s grave, or the horse that 
bears in the funeral procession his brave master’s empty 
saddle, has a certain human worth about him, and our hearts 
beat and our tears flow at the sight. 

I made a visit, the day after Christmas, to Van Amburgh’s 
collection of animals—a pastoral visit to the animals—the 
first that I ever made, or that I ever heard of any minister 
making to these orders of our fellow-creatures. I hope that 
I got some good from them, and shall be able to do some 
good to them and their kind. The collection is large, various, 
rich, and most instructive. We may learn to interpret anew 
the vast range of animal forms, natures, and gifts, and also to 
dismiss many prejudices and illusions. We may admire the 
lama, while we see that he does not weep and die at a harsh 
word, but has his share of spite. We may marvel at the 
elephant’s sagacity and strength, yet not ignore the fact that 

he needs discipline, and his good-will comes not without 
severe traming. 

We must beware, indeed, of the weak sentimentalism that 
expects to evangelize the whole animal world, and even 
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Some beasts 
are apparently untameable—like the hyena; and others are 
subdued mainly by terror; and even the mildest of animals, 
such as the ox, the dog, and the horse, must be made to see 


change the nature of wild beasts by kindness, 


the master’s superior power. The great horse-tamer, Rarey, 
dealt gently with his mighty pupils ; but he began by making 
them feel his superior force, and getting the creature’s limbs 
into subjection. It is so, indeed, with the whole training of 
the willful element in man or beast. All discipline implies a 
certain power; not necessarily physical power, indeed, but 
some kind of force; and society rests upon firm law alike 
as an armed power and a force of public opinion. Who 
would like to live here, or anywhere in a great city, without 
a strong police? And they who have never felt its arm upon 
them may be all the more peaceful for the assurance that the 
arm is there, and may strike them the moment the bad spirit 
goes out into the overt act. For the whole animal world 
there is need of discipline, both strong and gentle, to curb 
the self-will and bring out the better nature. The thorough- 
bred horse and the well-trained soldier both illustrate the 
workings of the same essential law. 

III. The last thought that we could urge in relation to the 
world of animals is the duty of regarding and treating them 
not only for what they are in themselves, but for what they 
are to God, as Creator and Preserver, and as manifesting His 
mind and will, Our point of view now is wholly practical, and 
I will not treat such speculative questions as whether animals 
have souls, or whether species exist by development and 
transformation, or by direct agency of God, once for all. 
There is no time now for these inquiries, and we must be 
content with the more obvious aspects of the subject. 

The profound theologians have long taught us that the 
universe is not only the creature, but, in a high sense, the 
image and child of God, and shows forth His attributes in 
the all of nature—from the star to the flower; from man, who 
is little lower than the angels, to the insect of an hour’s span. 
According to this idea, each creature shows us something of 
the mind of God, and we are therefore to study the struc- 
ture and instincts and habits and uses of all creatures rev- 
erently, and read them as parts of the book of nature, the 
word of God. How vast and pictorial is that alphabet of 
creation, as you may read it here and there in nature, or see 
it gathered in some great collection of creatures like that now 
in our city! What variety, compass, and power in all that 
range of life, from the gentle lamb to the untameable hyena ; 
from the little guinea-pig to the huge elephant; from the wee 
mouse to the great lion; from the chattering parrot to the 
solemn owl; from the cold and crawling crocodile to the tall 
and frisky giraffe ; from the gentle deer to the bloodthirsty 
tiger! The grandest of these creatures say little or nothing ; 
and their silence, that is perhaps the reason of their being 
sometimes worshiped as mysterious, should lead us to study 
them more cnvelidie, and read God’s mind within them. 
God’s mind is eminently shown in animal instinct, and natu- 
ral history is a vast illustration of the intellect of the Creator. 
That the animals reason as man does in the highest sense, we 
can not say; but it is very clear that there is much reason in 
them, and many of their motives and acts are infallible, and 
show certainty where man is in doubt, as in the bird’s fore- 
sight of the seasons, and the migrations of beasts and fishes. 
There is reason in animals that do not seem to stop to reason, 
and it is more God’s mind than their own. 

Some creatures we can not understand ; and it is not easy 
to see the design of rattlesnakes, scorpions, and sharks; yet 
even these creatures are perfect in their way and exquisitely 
organized; and Holy Writ has some of its most powerful 
illustrations from the more fearful aspects of nature; and 
these may be God’s illustrations of the objectionable traits ot 
character in their obvious manifestation, and therefore import- 
ant parts of our study of man and His types in creation. 
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The book of Job and the Apocalypse are proots of what 
powerful use may be made of the grandest and the cruelest 
creatures in illustrating the Word of God and the duty and 
destiny of man, while the masters of fable, from A®sop to 
La Fontaine, are ample proof of the treasures of wisdom and 
amusement that God has placed before us in the air and 
earth, the fields and woods and waters. Who of us would 
give up those old favorites of the nursery for any of the new 
moralists or story-tellers? Let us keep the new science, and 
study the anatomy and physiology and all the natural his- 
tory of animals, yet we need not abandon the old drama in 
which they were actors, nor cease to hear the wisdom of ages 
speaking through their odd ways and funny habits. All pure 
and true literature is from God, and helps us own His mind 
in nature and in man. 

A distinguished author asked me, last evening, if I thought 
that our fathers adopted the eagle as our national symbol 
from x | prevalent notion of the place of that bird in her- 
aldry. I replied to him that I had not studied heraldry much, 
and cared little about its antiquated conceits, but it was my 
belief that our national progenitors knew more of the Bible 
than.of the books of chivalry; and they were more likely to 
have taken their idea of the eagle from seeing the noble bird 
for themselves in the air or in the forest or on the mountain, 
and to have interpreted his place in the arms of our Union 
according to such passages of Scripture as these words from 
the swan song of the Hebrew a Moses, just be- 
fore he went up into Mount Abarim to die: 


“ For the Lord’s portion is His people: 
Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 
As an — stirreth up her nest, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, 
Taketh them, beareth them on her wings: 
So the Lord alone did lead him, 
And there was no strange god with him.” 


What a picture of the States of our Union under their 
Providential rule as they have been, and God grant that 
they shall be! 

We must, however, study animals not only ideally, but 
dynamically ; that is, we must not only see the ideas or pur- 
pose of God, but the power of God in them. In ways partl 
seen, and, as yet, partly unseen, they are doing God’s ouk 
in evoking the mighty forces of nature, and maturing it for 
its great consummation. We can see how it is that essential 
forces of nutriment and strength are ripened for great uses in 
the plants and animals that are used for food, and in the 
grass and corn, the sheep and the ox. Material atoms are 
taken out of the dust and brought up to assimilate with 
the muscle, nerves, and brain of man. In the year 1863 this 
city received nearly two millions of butchers’ animals for food 
(1,927,203); among them 264,091 oxen and 529,316 sheep. 
What is this but bringing the strength of the pastures and 
hills to repair the waste and build up the energy of our peo- 
ple? It is the method of God, and His is the strength of the 
hills and the wealth of the flocks. 

I confess to a feeling of gratitude and obligation in view of 
the dependence of a great community like ours upon the herds 
that supply our market. The great prize-ox that is decked 
with bcos and paraded through the streets with shouts, is 
but the stately leader of the great procession of creatures 
that bring the fresh life of the country to repair the wasting 
energies of the city. What is the huge wholesome creature 
but a living Koh-i-noor, a mountain of light and warmth, a 
reservoir of sunshine, a treasury of sweet juices and flavors 
distilled under the bright or the shaded heavens from the rains 
and the dews, the grass and the clover, that are God’s bounty 
to the pastures for the cattle, and through the cattle to man ? 
Thank God for the ox, and let mercy to the creature go with 
thanksgiving to the Creator ! 
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But who shall set a limit to God’s economy in developing 
force for higher uses? Probably all creatures have a part in 
the mission, and are bringing on the consummation of all 
things, or preparing powers for the true civilization, that shall 
be the final manifestation of the sons of God. Nothing shall 
be lost, but every power, like every atom, shall exist, how- 
ever transformed. Perhaps even venomous reptiles are evok- 
ing elements that are needed for new uses, or else keeping 
them out of combinations that might poison the air or the 
waters; and when they are extinct, those bad elements may 
be transferred to benign uses. The fierce beasts hold powers 
that shall not die, and they carry the forces as well as repre- 
sent the try and drama of God; and the men who slay 
or tame them inherit their might ; and so the might of savage 
nature passes up, and is exalted and evangelized in the mind 
and will of man, who is more and more a microcosm, or world 
in miniature, and ever enriching his powers, as he enriches his 

ardens and museums, with the treasures of all climes and the 
orces of all kingdoms of nature. The gentler animals shall 
more and more help their lord—like the horse, that, in return 
for his care, gives man so much of his courage and maj- 


esty. 

We ought to lay far more stress than we do upon this dy- 
namic aspect of nature as connected with the plan of creation 
and the education of the human race. The great fact of the 
continuity and correlation of forces that our modern science 
so insists upon, runs through the whole plan of the universe ; 
and it is evident that the energies that are embodied in the 
animal kingdom do not end with the animals themselves, but 
act upon the training, and pass into the motive powers of men. 
God means to give us strength as well as wisdom, and he is 
as much opposed to idleness and inefficiency as to folly and 
improvidence. He keeps his rational creatures ever on the 
alert; and in ruder ages he set the wild beasts about men as 
a kind of watch to keep them awake; and sometimes it was 
the stern destiny of the backwoodsman either to slay or be 
slain, or to eat the bear or be eaten up by him. Even the 
annoying insects that we so little love and so readily commit 
to Beelzebub, the demon of flies as of lies, have a use, 
and are, like the musquitoes, a sort of es to keep 
sluggards awake, especially on warm days; and undoubtedly 


those little imps, whom I do not love, add to the wealth and 
health of the nation, by spurring the lazy and sleepy to work, 
and keeping many a lounger from a perilous nap in malarious 
regions. 

So it is that God is educating us, and his powers as well as 
his thoughts manifest themselves to us in the animal king- 
dom. Reptile, insect, bird, beast are his agents, and are in- 


tended to help us to our own vocabulary of expression and 
our stock of energy. The powers that have existed never 
die; and we can see in actual history how marvelously the 
races that conquer brute beasts inherit their courage or utilize 
their strength or their gentleness. In this way, the lower 
creatures carry out the great plan of Heaven, and connect 
themselves with the character and destiny of man. 

In this way the golden age shall come, and all powers shall 
be concentrated in man, and the creature shall. find the mani- 
festation of the sons of God by training his children to their 
higher powers and service, even if we do not accept the 
opinion of those Christians who have claimed for the animals 
that men cherish and love, a share in the immortal life which 
the established faith regards as the exclusive prerogative of 
man. In some way the prophecy shall be fulfilled. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
And the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
And a little child shall le them. 


They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God, 
As the waters cover the sea.” 
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FEELING. 


BY BERTHA HMASSELTINE. 


In the gladsome sunshine sparkling, 
Or in somber shadow darkling, 

Element of smiles and tears, 
Through life’s widening valley stealing, 
Flow ye limpid floods of feeling ; 
From your gushing fountains welling, 
Evermore your story telling 

Of the past and future years; 

And with hopes and mem'ries teeming, 
Floats my soul awake or dreaming, 

By thy vision isles of thought; 
Where springs bloom, and light falls golden, 
As I've read in stories olden, 

That around elysian bowers, 
Bloom enchanting spirit-flowers, 

Which to mortal touch are not. 

But my soul with spirit-fingers 
Twineth these; and loving lingers, 

Bathing in the waters bright, 

Till the current ceases flowing, 
Through its depths no motion showing, 
Save when heart-enraptured dreamer, 
With a bliss-o’erflowing tremor, 

Stirs the surges with its might. 

Or unto a pang of grieving, 
The responsive tide upheaving, 

Moans an answer to its sob, 

Till the billows waked from sleeping 
Shoreward roll; and backward sweeping 
With a power beyond its staying, 

Rocks the heart vibrating, swaying 

With tamultuons thrill and throb. 
And with gathered echoes sounding, 
With new motion onward bounding, 

Sweeps it onward to its goal; 

Ah, its goal/ Oh! whither tending 
Is thy swelling current bending? 
And beyond this life’s commotion, 
Into what eternal ocean, 

Wilt thou final launch, my soul? 

+ + ee 


THE AUTHORESS AND THE 
ACTRESS. 
LUISE MUHLBACH AND CHARLOTTE BIRCH 
PFEIFFER. 

“ Not to WoMAN, but to women, do I deny the 
talent of men,” Rousseau has said; perhaps 
one of the finest compliments which a man of 
genius has paid to the feminine Corypheans 
of literature. There has always been one 
species of literature, especially, in which women 
have at times excelled, namely, romance. 
Miss Kavanagh, the well-known authoress of 
“ Nathalie” and “ Rachel Gray,” in two pretty 
books has narrated the history of the French 
and English authoresses of the-last century ; 
in her preface she says: “The novel is not 
only the great characteristic of modern litera- 
ture, but it is also the only branch in which 
women have attained undisputed excellence. 
Here they owe nothing, either to indulgence 
or courtesy.” What the woman asserts of 
women with such universality, a newer critic, 
Rudolf Gottschalk, in his excellent work on 
“ The German National Literature,” has made 
a little more sharply precise when he says, 
“What to the novelist is indispensable ?—a 
happy comprehension of social life, sharp 
observing talent, tact, agreeableness of descrip- 
tion.” These are exact distinctions, and are 
peculiar to the more passive and reproductive 
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debted for their knowledge of 
history. The history of the 
Scots, and manners and cus- 
toms of the days of Bruce, 
would have been quite_lost to 
us had it not been for Scott 
and Miss Porter; and how 
little of the aboriginal nature 
of the North American In- 
dian, untainted by contami- 
nating influences, would have 
been shown to us but for 
James Fenimore Cooper ! and 
the perusal of the works of 
Miss Mihlbach will tend to 
give us an adequate knowl- 
edge of the German father- 
land, of which the greater 
portion of Americans are ig- 
norant. The writings of this 
lady bring us into more inti- 
mate connection with a people 
who are with us and fof us, 
and where still may be found 
the germs from which sprung 
many a strong element in our 
own giant Republic. 

Luise Mihlbach is the 
maiden name of this talented 
German lady. She was born 
January 2, 1814, and was mar- 
ried to Professor Theodore 
Mundt in 1837, who died in 
the year 1860. She did not 
gain her present popularity 
in a single day; but almost 
unnoticed she emerged from 
her obscurity in mature years, 
her first romance being “A 





talent of women. Their proper circle for 
representation, to which their experiences, 
observations, intuitions, yes, and nature itself 
seem to refer them, is, the world of the heart 
and the life of society. All the brilliant female 
names of all literatures move in this circle; in 
France, Scudéry, Stael, Sand; in England, 
d’Arblay, George Elliott, Miss Muloch, and 
Miss Braddon; in America, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Augusta Evans ; 
in Sweden, Mrs. Bremer, Flygare-Carten, 
Schwartz; in Spain, Fernando Caballero; and 
in Germany, the names of Luise Muhlbach 
and Madame Pfeiffer take high rank in this de- 
partment. 

The works of Miss Mihlbach have gained 
for her a notoriety in America which has 
never been surpassed by any foreign authoress. 
Her novels are to Germany what Sir Walter 
Scott’s are to Scotland and England, and 
James Fenimore Cooper's to the early days of 
America—history pleasantly interwoven with 


romance, truth with fiction. This class of | 


novelists are undoubtedly the most successful 
in the end, though the mere sensational writer 
may gain immense popularity for the time 
being; but, unlike the novelist-historian, the 
works of such writers are soon forgotten. It 
is to the perusal of historical novels alone that 
many thousands of men and women are in- 








Pupil of Nature,” which appeared in 1842. 
Some of these early writings indicate very 
extreme views of life, ultra liberal political 
impressions, and an unbridled imagination. 
In 1853 appeared her “ Frederick the Great 
and His Court,” a work which met with 
almost unparalleled success. But, unlike too 
many of our writers, she knew how to retain 
the favor of the public. Its extraordinary 
adulation did not dazzle her; on the contrary, 
she became more careful with each new 
success; and her next work, “ Germany in 
Tempest and Oppression,” published in 1856, 
besides an unaltered richness of imagination 
and power of production, exhibits a conscien- 


| tious endeavor for artistic consistency. 


Among her other works may be mentioned : 
“Joseph and His Court;” “ Berlin and Sans 
Souci, or, Frederick the Great and His 


| Friends;” “The Merchant of Berlin ;” “Two 


Life Paths;’ “l'Emperor Leopold and His 
Time ;’ “ Empress Josephine ;” “ Napoleon in 
Germany ;” “Henry the Eighth ;” “Prince 
Eugene and His Time ;” “ The Great Elector 
and His Children;’ “ Louisa of Prussia ;’ 
“Count Bénjowské, or, Frederick the Great 
in Bohemia ;” “ Old Fritz and Modern Time ;” 
“ Frederick the Great and His Family,” and 
others, all of which are deservedly popular. 
The portrait of this lady, though accurately 
transferred from a German illustration of her, 
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does not exhibit the degree 
of fineness of texture that is 
seen in a photograph. In 
her organization there are 
strength and substance rather 
than shadow and show. If 
she he not handsome, she has 
pewer. It is an organization 
that looks to results ; that has 
an object beyond temporary 
gratification. She is a woman 
of many talents and of great 
versatility. While others are 
so constituted that they can 
do but one thing, and that 
indifferently, she can do al- 
most anything, and do it well. 
She combines the masculine 
and the feminine, the resolute 
and the executive, with the 
genial and kindly. 

She has both economy and 
generosity, concealment and 
candor, imitation and origin- 
ality. Ideality, Sublimity, and 

* Constructiveness are all prom- 
‘inent, while Cautiousness and 
Approbativeness are not so 
large as to restrain or prevent 
her from manifesting herself 
fully. She would exhibit more 
of tragedy than of comedy, 
and yet there is a gentleness 
which would greatly modify 
her naturally resolute nature. 

Miss Mahlbach resides in 
Beilin, where she is prized by 
a select circle of literary, art- 
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istic, and political celebrities, 
who are wont to associate in her salon as with 
a kind and amiable friend. 

In contrast with Miss Mihlbach we have a 
lady of quite a different stamp. Madame 
Charlotte Birch Pfeiffer 1s a fair specimen of 
the feminine Teuton, with a strongly marked 
vital temperament. Her power lies in her 
affection and devotion, while the other ex- 
hibits more force of character. This lady’s 
head is high in the crown, broad at the base, 
and large in the cerebellum; while the other 
having all the latter qualities, has not so large 
a development of the top-head. The intellect 
is that of an observer, a practical, definite, and 
descriptive nature. She has a large brain, 
well associated with a large body, by which it 
is amply sustained. She would exhibit more 
feeling, emotion, and intuition than reason 
or philosophy. There is eloquence of expres- 
sion, poetry, and music in her countenance; 
and her large Language furnishes excellent de- 
scriptive powers. But humorist, tragedienne, 
or dramatist though she be, it is through her 
moral and spiritual sense that she derives 
her greatest ability and exerts her chief influ- 
ence, 

She is eminently fitted for social life in its 
various departments, and those more masculine 
traits which she has derived from her father, 
whom she probably resembles, give her much 
self-reliance, decision, ambition, and individual- 


SS 


ity of character. Her massive chin corresponds 
with the vital temperament; the lips indicate 


shows development and culture of mind, and 
the whole physiognomy a strongly marked 
character. 

Madame Pfeiffer is not unknown to the 
American public, as will be seen by a perusal 
of her biography. She was born in Stuttgart, 
in the year 1800. She early displayed a pas- 
sion for the stage, and for about twenty years 
performed in the various theaters of Germany, 
and made excursions to Petersburg, Pesth, 
Amsterdam, and other cities, until 1837, when 
she undertook the management of the Zurich 
Theater, which she retained until 1848, when 
she received an appointment at the Royal 
Theater at Berlin. In Germany she is the 
sovereign of every repertoire, from the court 
stage to the wandering temple of art which 
builds itself in a barn. She, too, has also 
written some novels and romances; but she is 
best known by her dramatic writings. She is 
a dramatist of great industry, and she produces 
as many as two plays a year. Criticism was 
at first backward, shy—she did not wish to 
criticise her, but only to shut her out by a 
quarantine. But she made her way through, 
and criticism, like the old abbé before great 
Richelieu, at last took off the hat. Her vigor, 





aptness, yes, indispensability, as Gottschalk 


strength and fullness of affection; the nose | 





says, are now fixed facts. Not the dramatic 
making, but the dramatic nerve gnd quintes- 
sence of her being; that is the secret of suc- 
cess. She has mastered the most difficult 
tasks, inasmuch as she has put such extensive 
matter as the “Orphan of Lowood” and “The 
Woman in White” in the narrow limits and 
form of five acts; and has not been less 
fortunate in her original dramas, “The Mar- 
chioness of Villette” and “A Child of For- 
tune.” Always amusing, always lively, excited, 
and inciting, she shows the most solid quali- 
ties of the German mind. 

Americans will best recognize her as the 
writer of the play of “ Fanchon, the Cricket,” 
which has been so well impersonated in 
its chief réle by Miss Maggie Mitchell; “The 
Woman in White,” dramatized after Wilkie 
Collins’ novel of the same name; and the 
drama of “Jane Eyre,” which alone would 
gain her the reputation she justly enjoys. 
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UTILITY OF BEARDS. 


THERE are more solid inducements for 
wearing the beard than the mere improve- 
ment of a man’s personal appearance, and 
the cultivation of such an aid to the every- 
day diplomacy of life. Nature combining, as 
she never fails to do, the useful with the 
ornamental, provides us with a far better res- 
pirator than science could ever make, and one 
that is never so hideous to wear as that black 
seal upon the face that looks like a passport to 
the realms of suffering and death. The hair 
of the mustache not only absorbs the moisture 
and miasma of the fogs, but it strains the air 
from the dust and soot of our great cities. It 
acts also in the most scientific manner, by tak- 
ing heat from the warm breath as it leaves the 
chest, and supplying it to the cold air taken in. 
It is not only a respirator, but, with the beard 
entire, we are provided with a comforter as 
well; and these are never left at home, like 
the umbrellas, and all such appliances, when- 
ever they are wanted. Moffat and Livingstone, 
the African explorers, and many other travel- 
ers, say that in the night no wrapper can equal 
the beard. The remarkable thing is, too, that 
the beard, like the hair of the head, protects 
against the heat of the sun; but, more than 
this, it becomes moist with the perspiration, 
and then, by evaporation, cools the skin, A 
man who accepts this protection of nature 
may face the rudest storm and the hardest 
winter. He may go from the hottest room 
into the coldest air without any dread ; and 
we verily believe he might almost sleep in a 
morass with impunity; at least, his chance of 
escaping a terrible fever would be better than 
his beardless companion’s.—Anonymous. 

sae 


Tue Eyeims.—The drooping of the upper 
eyelids generally accompanies the expression 
of humility, and indicates penitence, the dis- 
position to repent, to feel sorry for our sins, and 
to do “ works meet for repentance.” 
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‘Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let bim proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon bim with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slauter. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
mysell,”"—De Foe, 
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END OF VOLUME FORTY-FIVE. 





Tuts (June) number of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL completes the semi- 
annual volume, Forry-rirve. With the 
JULY NUMBER we enter upon the Forry- 
sixtH Volume, which terminates with 
the year, in December, 1867. 

The present period forms a convenient 
half-way stopping-place in the year’s 
journey. Here we halt, take breath, 
and feed. To-morrow, being refreshed 
and renewed in body, and replenished in 
pocket, we re-commence our journey 
around the world; and, we trust, toward 
the “better land.” Many who have 
journeyed so far with us, who took 
tickets to this June station, leave the 
train here. Others, having paid in 
advance for the round trip, from January 
to December, will continue with us. 
We shall part from any with reluctance. 
A continuance of our frequent cordial 
“ good-mornings,” and our always happy 
“ good-nights,” have come to be almost 
necessary to our growth and well-being. 
We grow strong or weak in bone and 
muscle by virtue of what we eat and 
drink. We grow mentally, morally, 
socially, and spiritually by virtue of our 
surrounding influences, by what we see, 
read, and hear. Bad books, bawdy 
pictures, and vulgar conversation lower 
the tone of mind and morals. Good 
books, good journals, and refined con- 
versation elevate and improve. If we 
would truly beautify our features, we 
must beautify our characters. We are 
constantly changing; and to grow in 
grace, we need all the instruction we 
can get from revelation and science. If 
our interpretations of nature—if Ethnol- 
ogy, Phrenology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology throw 
new light on man and his destiny, let us 





avail ourselves of this light. Other fields 
are being worked. Earth, sea, and 
heaven are explored in our interest ; but 
how few, how very few, study them- 
selves! Who among us is satisfied with 
his lot? Who is making the most of 
himself? Who comes up to his own 
highest capability ? Show us one such, 
and we will point to a thousand who are 
dragging out miserable lives, whose 
tendency is down, down, pown! Why? 
Simply because they are “ off the track,” 
running in the wrong direction, out of 
their sphere, employed about that in 
which they can take no interest ; tied to 
a clog, they can not elevate; discouraged, 
disheartened, they sink to rise no more. 
The advent of Phrenology helped the 
world to think on a sound basis, and to- 
day we see its fruits on every hand. 
Boys are selected and educated for pur- 
suits to which they are adapted. Men 
will be chosen for responsible positions 
who are by organization and qualification 
fitted to fill them. Schools, asylums, 
and prisons will be conducted on prin- 
ciples more in accordance with the 
organization of man. Religious bigotry, 
sectarian animosity, social inequality, 
will all be modified in accordance with 
our clearer knowledge, and the evident 
will of God. But this is not the time to 
expatiate on the merits of our theme. 
Present readers know how to regard this. 
As to our enlargement ; we find ourselves 
cramped for space. Twenty-four pages, 
equal to forty-eight octavo pages, were 
too few to admit the variety we wished 
to serve up; we enlarged to thirty-two, 
equal to sixty-four octavo pages, and the 
ery continued for “room, room, more 
room!” We now propose to give thirty- 
six quarto pages, equal to seventy-two 
octavo per month—or, say, a volume of 
864 octavo pages a year, at the very 
moderate price of $3. Counting cost 
for engravings, we believe this to be 
giving an ample equivalent for the sum. 
Other improvements are contemplated, 
which will render the PurenozocicaL 
JourNaL still more desirable—may we 
not say, kind reader, INDISPENSABLE ? 


Club rates for generous-hearted co- 
workers who wish to aid in extending 
our circulation, and in disseminating a 
knowledge of these principles, are given 
on another page. 

Premiums are also offered as induce- 








ments for zealous efforts in placing the 
Journat in the hands of all. 

In conclusion: To those who now 
elect to stop, we bid an affectionate 
though regretful farewell. To all who 
decide to go on to the end of the journey, 
we cordially welcome, and re-enroll their 
familiar names among the loved ones, 
To all, we wish a happy, prosperous, and 
joyous future. 


ee 


WHOM TO ELECT. 





PotincatL agitation is not peculiar to 
America, nor to republics. All mankind 
participate or feel an interest in the 
governmental changes continually going 
on in the world. In Europe, it is the 
anxious care of a king or queen to keep 
the crown. And no bad, ambitious 


emperor or usurper sits easily or safely 


on his throne. The people everywhere 
demand their inherent rights. They 
will not be kept in slavery, nor willing 
subjects to selfish rulers. They ask for 
the franchise—a right to choose their 
officers and their servants; and they 
want the best. They also demand the 
right to worship God according to their 
own consciences. In America, uni- 
versal suffrage is likely to become the 
rule. Were all as intelligent as the 
native born, or were all capable of read- 
ing and understanding the laws which 
their votes would help to make, and 
were each porsessed of even a moderate 
property, no objection to universal suf- 
frage could be urged. Each having an 
interest to protect and defend, each 
would use his best jndgment in selecting 
the “right man for the right place.” 
No gamblers, no boxers, no tricksters 
could get a nomination, much less an 
election to a post of hone vor profit. 
Political parties disgrace tLemselves, 
and bring contempt on 4% state, by 
obtruding bad men into respc ushis posi- 
tions. There are honorable, competent, 
and honest men in every state, men 
worthy of the highest trust—religious 
men, whoneither gamble, fight, get drunk, 
or even use tobacco or drink liquor! 
Why not select and elect such as these? 
What are good men about that they 
passively permit low-lived, bullet-headed 
swaggerers to play the statesman? Why 
nominate clowns and showmen—persons 
chiefly known for their low cunning and 
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dishonesty. It is only the partisan, the 
ignorant, the indifferent, or the corrupt 
who will support such a character. Let 
all Americans, of native or foreign birth, 
see to it that they trust only the true. 
Let them not hope for peace, for pros- 
perity, or for the pezpetaity of our glori- 
ous institutions, with bad men in our 
councils. Then let us be mindful as to 
whom we elect. Noisy office-seekers 
are not wante<; professional gamblers 
and corrupticaists should be sentenced— 
and set.:—to State’s prison—drunkards to 
asylvas. Boxers should be put to work 
brorxing stone, or at something more 
nseful and ornamental than in smashing 
each other’s countenances. And good 
men, temperate and religious men, should 
be elected to administer the law and the 
government. Let our Fourth-of-July 
orators, let the clergy, let editors, let all 
good men look to this, now and always. 
———» + 
OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


ALREADY political newspapers are canvass- 
ing the country to determine who shall—not 
rule, but—be the servant of the people when 
the present incumbent’s term shall expire. 
We are not among the number who believe 
that all great statesmen are departed. On the 
contrary, we know very well that in looking 
at men of the past, it is, to the view of many, 
“distance” which lends enchantment. Some 
there are who live in the past. Such see noth- 
ing favorable in the present. Others, more 
prophetic, live chiefly in the future; and some 
live only in anticipation of happiness beyond 
the tomb. Comparatively few live in the ever 
most wonderful present. We hold that the 
highest statesmanship ever displayed is being 
displayed in this our own day and generation. 
We need not instance examples. The future 
historian will put this in its proper place on 
the page of history. Let us not be deceived 
by the hopeless croakers. There is an unseen 
power, greater than that of man, which shapes 
our destiny, which is “ onward and upward.” 
Let us trust in God and do our duty. Light, 
rattle-headed nobodies will sometimes elbow 
modest worth out of his place, and thus wrong 
a nation. But if honest, sensible men will 
agree and unite, they may lead, mold, and 
elevate the public mind for its good. Among 
those most talked about for the Presidency are 
the following: Mr. 8. P. Chase, who has filled 
various offices, from State Governor to U. 8. 
Senator, Secretary of the Treasury, and Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He is an able man; we 
propose to give a portrait, with some account of 
him, in an early number of this JourNAL. Mr. 
B. F. Wade, now president of the U. 8. Senate, 
is an able and an honest man. See our March 
number for his portrait, biography, and char- 


House of Representatives, is a rising man and 
an excellent executive officer. Then there are 
Messrs. Stanton, Harland, Sumner, Wilson, 
Yates, Morgan, and half a dozen generals who 
can be had for the asking, who would, no 
doubt, with a suitable cabinet, serve the coun- 
try acceptably. But our choice will be a 
thoroughly honest, temperate, religious, intel- 
ligent, good man—who will hold to the truth, 
the right, and the good of the whole country, 
regardless of all mere personal or party 
interests. Let us try to choose such a man to 
serve us. 
et 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


THOUGHTLEss and indolent persons will 
reply “ Nothing,” or, “ Nothing in particular.” 
But they are mistaken. Though not engaged 
in any regular employment, they are form- 
ing character. There is no standing still in 
life. We advance or recede—growing in 
grace, or going to waste. A thoughtful and 
industrious person will reply, “I am trying to 
improve myself, that I may be more useful to 
others, and thus increase my own happiness.” 
A thriftess young man will “ wait for some- 
thing to turn up,” instead of going to work 
and turning something up. One “ waits for 
dead men’s shoes,” while another more enter- 
prising earns his own shoes. What are you 
doing? Are you improving in mind or in 
pocket? You should do both at the same 
time. We can work and think, or, machine 
like, work and not think. 

Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, is 
said to have studied many languages—more 
than fifty—while working at the anvil. Shoe- 
makers have become legislators and statesmen ; 
and a good tailor may be promoted to a high 
office. General Grant was a tanner and currier. 
All great men, or men who rise in life, have 
been real workers and hard students. Nor is 
it wise to be over-nice as to the calling, so that 
it be useful and honorable. Too many, who 
are not fit for them, aim for the learned 
professions--not realizing the fact, that it is 
better to be a good mechanic, farmer, or mer- 
chant, than a poor lawyer, doctor, or preacher. 
The question should be, “ In what calling can 
I do the most good ?” “be the most useful ?” 
“sueceed the best?” But if you would not 
become a dependent pauper, a miserable vaga- 
bond, go to work and do something—make 
brooms or baskets, fish-nets or fanning mills— 
and thus call the faculties into use, and develop 
them. It is wicked to be idle. What are you 
doing? : 

————— oo 
PHONOGRAPHY IN ILLINOIS. 


Tue legislature of Illinois have quite recently 
passed a bill for the “ appointment of official 
reporters, and for the preservation of evidence 
in certain cases in Cook County.” This act 
has special reference to the necessities of legal 
proceedings in Chicago, where the chief part 


reporters who shall be appointed, and their 
compensation. By virtue of this act, Messrs. 
Ely, Burnham, and Bartlett have been ap- 
pointed the “ official reporters” to the Superior 
Court of Chicago. Messrs. Burnham and Ely 
were formerly reporters in our office. The 
passage of the act referred to has been greatly 
due to the interest taken in it by Messrs. E. B. 
& B., and the official position which they have 
secured will enable them to further the ends 
of shorthand, by making their office a sort of 
Western nucleus for the shorthand reporting 
interest. 

These gentlemen contemplate the establish- 
ing of a reportorial bureau, where shorthand 
writers can be obtained by those needing their 
services. We certainly wish them well in the 
enterprise. The advantages of shorthand for 
expediting business of all kinds in which 
much writing is requisite, are becoming more 
and more generally appreciated, and we have 
no doubt that in a few years it will be one of 
the questions merchants will put to young men 
seeking counting-house situations, “Can you 
write shorthand ?” 

a oe 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Amone other good things on the tapis for 
publication in the July number are, an elabo- 
rate paper treating of the various species of 
monkeys, and profusely illustrated ; an excel- 
ent article on “ Eloquence,” by our senior con- 
tributor, John Neal; a philosophical review 
of the life of Queen Elizabeth, by Tullidge, 
and some unique physiognomical contrasts. 
We have also in course of preparation a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase, Chief Justice of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 

We have received letters from time to time 
during the publication of the Phrenological 
Theory of Man’s Organization, in which the 
writers express the strongest approval of the 
points taken in that serial treatise. The 
clearness and force of the reasoning which 
mark those passages wherein certain funda- 
mental principles of our Science, which have 
been contested by clever anti-phrenologists, 
are maintained, have won over to complete 
discipleship many who before were hesitating 
and doubting. 

The article on the Navy in the present issue 
will prove interesting to all our readers, as it 
presents, in a condensed form, nearly all that 
is of value in that department of governmental 
affairs. In fact, one would have to examine at 
some length into national statistics to procure 
all the information which is comprehended 
within our one article. 

Some pains have been taken to prepare a 
list of premiums under “our new terms” of 
subscriptions, calculated to command the at- 
tention of all our readers, young and old, male 
and female. The variety is considerable, and 
the arrangements most liberal. We think the 
inducements offered are sufficient to swell our 


subscription list to one hundred thousand, and 
should that aggregate be attained, we might 
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OUR NATIONAL MILITARY SYSTEM. 
THE NAVY. 


In a previous article we gave a sketch of the 
United States Army, and this month we pre- 
sent to our readers a similar account of the 
Navy. It is difficult to say in which service 
the force of modern innovations is most felt. 
Industry and invention have not merely given 
the soldier better tools to work with, but, by 
railroads and innumerable bridges spanning 
streams formerly impassable except by boats, 
they have changed the very face of .the coun- 
try. New tactics are needed in the Army, and 
a greater grasp of resources is demanded from 
the commander. In the Navy, the ordnance 
men wage war upon armor as if it were a good 
thing to find a gun that can send all our ships 
to the bottom, while the constructors are try- 
ing to make a ship that can maintain a fight 
under any circumstances until her timbers rot 
behind her armor. Our previous article was 
so long, that we left the consideration of the 
ordnance used in the Army to this article, and 
a description of some army guns, with speci- 
mens of their performance, will be found in 
the paragraph relating to the Navy ordnance. 

The guns used in the Army have assumed 
proportions as great, and even greater, than 
those adopted by the Navy authorities. Mc- 
Clellan woke up the rebel army in Yorktown 
one morning by plunging into their camp 
rifle shells weighing 250 pounds. After that, 
in the splendid bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
the same guns, and others of less caliber, were 
used effectively. These weaporis were made 
by Captain R. B. Parrott, at the West Point 
Foundry. They are simple constructions of 
cast iron, with a reinforce or strengthening 
band of wrought iron put in one piece around 
the breech. The sizes, charges, and weight of 
the projectiles used in those guns at the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter and of Charleston 
are given in the next table, which also shows 
the weight of shot thrown from the smooth- 
bore of the same size: 


Powder, Shot, Weight of Smooth-iore 


Size of Parrott. 


Pounds. Pounds. Shot same Caliber. 
10-pounder...... 1 ....++. Boi occseccce 3 
20-pounder...... D ccccese Wrcscccccee 6 
30-pounder...... WS .ccocce ED. cecccccce 9 

100-pounder...... WD ccccece BDiciccccccs 32 
200-pounder...... MB  cccceee WD. cccccece 64 
900-pounder...... TD vcccene BR. coseccess 13 


The rifle guns throw their shot to enormous 
distances, as is shown in the following table of 
ranges, with varying charges and angle of in- 
clination. The guns were posted on Morris 
Island, and at high elevations threw their shot 
into the city of Charleston : 


Gun Elevation. Charge. Range. 
300-pounder......13° 30......... TP secseed 4290 yds. 
200-pounder..... BE? GP cccscepe ccvcves 4270 ** 
100-pounder .....13° BY...«..... MP éucutad 4772 “* 
300-pounder...... OF WD ecuvdcavs WM woccese 1950 “* 
200-pounder...... 4° 12’......... WD ccccces 1%50 “* 
100-pounder...... PP WriceciscedD .ccccce 1% “ 


The range of the ten-pounder gun at twenty 
degrees was 5,000 yards; of the twenty-pound- 
er at fifteen degrees 4,400 yards; and of the 
thirty-pounder at thirty-five degrees 8,453 











yards. Such ranges as these for continuous 
lengths of time have not been reached before 
in actual war. Very much has been said of 
the lack of strength which is supposed by 
some to unfit cast iron for rifled guns. Sev- 
eral of the large rifles burst after a few rounds. 
But General Gillmore thinks the defect was 
in the shells, which burst prematurely and 
knocked off the muzzle of the gun. He says 
the endurance of the guns improved as the 
workmen at the foundry became more accus- 
tomed to casting the shells. 

The United States Army possesses the heavi- 
est gun in the world, of modern make. It is 
the twenty-inch smooth-bore, of which there 
are two in the service. One of these was lately 
tested with two hundred pounds of powder and 
a shot of 1,080 pounds weight. The size of the 
gun is not near so remarkable as the enormous 
charges it endures. With such a gun defend- 
ing a harbor, it is dect@edly a matter of doubt 
whether any hostile ship, iron-clad or not, 
could enter. 

ORGANIZATION, 

The Navy, like the Army, expresses in its 
organization the principles of economy and 
peace which govern the Republic when not 
imminently threatened by an enemy, and at 
the same time contains the root which can be 
quickly fostered to a growth ample enough to 
shield our country in any storm. Among the 
triumphs which our republican system won in 
the rebellion, one of the greatest was that we 
were not merely able to do as much in war as 
any other nation of equal numbers, but that 
we did not need to change our groundwork to 
do it. The provision we had made for the 
contingencies of war were proved under trying 
circumstances to be sufficient. 

Our old Navy, if small, was worthy even of 
so large a country. Nothing impresses for- 
eigners with so lively a sense of a nation’s 
powers as the possession of fine war ships. 
We had these, and we had, besides, the pres- 
tige of having, by boldness in war and skill in 
science, advanced the standarc of naval sea- 
manship all over the world. For though our 
Navy has always been, and is to-day, after our 
great war, exceedingly small in proportion to 
our sea-coast and our marine, yet in building 
vessels our officers have ever studied the ad- 
vancement and dignity of the service, and it 
has happened that enemies who professed in 
peace to despise us, had occasion to give us 
their respect in war. Both in speed and weight 
of offensive armament we early made such 
progress that other nations have been glad to 
follow in our steps. 

Our naval service is made up of the combat- 
ants and the department of administration. 
The first is composed of the ships, the men, 
and the guns. ' 

THE SHIPS. 

The old Navy, when the war commenced, 
comprised seventy-six vessels, carrying nearly 
1,800 guns. But most of these vessels were 
unavailable, being either on foreign service, or 
so old as to be of no value, though their names 








were still on the navy list. The guns, too, were 
of a size and description that now are entirely 
obsolete. When the tidings of war came so 
suddenly, the Secretary of the Navy had diffi- 
culty to get together a fleet of half a dozen 
vessels. The first step toward the increase 
of our strength was the purchase of sea 
and coasting steamers, which were hurriedly 
strengthened at the navy yards and armed 
with all the guns they could bear. At the 
extra session of Congress in 1861, the Secretary 
was authorized to purchase and build new 
vessels of war, and among other appropriations 
a million and a half of dollars was allotted for 
iron-clad ships. The wooden vessels begun 
were mostly what are called gunboats—small, 
narrow, swift steamers, carrying armament 
which, for the time, was very heavy, and well 
fitted for river and harbor service, though not 
fitted for the sea. These were built at private 
shipyards, and have done good service. The 
rapidity of their construction, however, indi- 
cates that they will not last long, and some 
have already been broken up, some made over 
nearly new, and some sold. Some vessels of a 
larger size were built or finished after having 
been on the stocks for years. The appropri- 
ation for iron-clads produced the Monitor, New 
Tronsides, and Galena. With the exception of 
the last, these are now gone, the victims of 
disaster by water and by fire. 


THE IRON-CLADS, 


The victory over the Merrimac, achieved 
within a few weeks after the Monitor left the 
builder’s hands, gave great prominence to that 
style of vessel, and determined the adoption of 
them into our Navy. She was a novelty from 
keel to turret, novel in principle, and novel in 
nearly every detail. With great boldness, con- 
sidering the fact that she had had but one 
trial, the Department determined to build ten 
new monitors of larger size. The first of these 
was called the Passaic, and the ten are known 
as the “ Passaic class.” The necessities of the 
time threw these ships into the hardest service, 
and often it was of a kind for which they were 
not fitted. Many faults were developed, but 
they were patiently remedied, and with con- 
stant progress we were able, in the last years 
of the war, to build vessels of this class which 
were not only fitted for sea service, but which 
have commanded the admiration of the world. 

The New Ironsides did good service all 
through the war, but there were certain faults 
of construction which condemned her as a 
type vessel, and she never was able to accom- 
plish anything which could rival the brilliancy 
of the first Monitor's victory in Hampton 
Roads. She has never been duplicated, though 
there now lies in New York a vessel which 
far surpasses her in size and power, and which 
is armed on the same broadside principle. 
This is the Dunderberg, built by Mr. W. H. 
Webb. The Galena has been unfortunate, and 
inevitably so from the very nature of her make. 
It was attempted to combine the broadside 
method of carrying guns with light draft and 
an armored side. But to do all this the armor 
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had to be made very thin, and in the first 
action in which she was put to the test she 
suffered terribly in killed and wounded, and 
was repeatedly pierced by heavy shot. 

THE MONITOR SYSTEM 


alone found favor. And here it is well to 
explain briefly the distinction between the 
“proadside” and “turret” methods of con- 
struction, and their peculiar merits. In the 
former, the guns, as in the old sailing vessels, 
are ranged round the sides of the deck. The 
only difference is that the sides have a thick 
covering of iron, and in order to accommodate 
this increase of weight, the three ‘decks of old 
ships of the line are cut down to one. The 
guns on this deck, too, are not more than half 
the number of those on one of the decks of an 
old liner; but they will be many times more 
powerful ; and the Dunderberg, with her twelve 
eleven and fifteen-inch guns, is infinitely more 
formidable, even without her armor, than any 
of the three deckers famous in former times. 
In order to make the surface which must be 
covered with armor as small as possible, the 
gun-deck is much smaller than the other decks 
of the ship, and all of the latter but one are 
under water. Thus the Dunderberg again, 
which is 385 feet in length, has a covered gun- 
deck only 256 feet long, and under that, below 
the water-line, are the engines, boilers, living- 
rooms, and every other attachment of the ship. 
The vessel really consists of a hull, which is 
almost entirely submerged, carrying on its back 
a box strongly made of wood beams and heavi- 
ly plated with iron, in which are the guns. 
The monitors themselves are not more re- 
markable in appearance than the Dunderberg. 

The turret vessels are precisely like the 
broadside ships in construction, with the ex- 
ception that the casemate which protects the 
guns is replaced by a circular turret, and which 
can be revolved by suitable machinery. In 
this comparison only the American types of 
the two constructions are referred to. In Eu- 
rope, instead of a casemate mounted on a hull 
nearly submerged, it is more common to plate a 
vessel nearly of the old familiar shape, so that 
those iron-clads do not present the remarkable 
contrast in appearance to the old forms which 
the American styles do. 

BROADSIDE AND TURRET. 

However they may be constructed, the dis- 
tinction between broadside and turret is well 
marked. The former carries so many guns on 
each side, that a volley from them all together 
would throw as much metal as half a dozen 
turrets. But the large extent of surface to be 
covered with iron compels the armor to be 
made very thin, or the vessel to be made very 
large. With the size of the ships the difficul- 
ties and expense of their construction increase 
Very rapidly, and their usefulness is also limit- 
ed to sea service, or to those harbors which 
have deep waters. Vessels of this class in 
England, where much more attention has been 
paid to them than in this country, now reach 
the size of more than 6,000 tons, and calTy 
armor eight inches thick in a solid piece, 





The monitors are limited in the number of 
guns, the largest number carried by any tur- 
reted vessel being six. But these are available 
at all points of the compass.. To deliver her 
full strength of projectile, a broadside vessel 
has to present her side a fair mark to the 
enemy. A monitor can lie with her prow to 
her foe and present only the narrow curved 
line of the bow and the rounded turret to the 
hostile fire. These are difficult things to hit; 
and when they are struck, the shot finds them 
covered with a thickness of armor which can 
not be approached in other vessels. The Dic- 
tator carries fifteen inches of solid iron in her 
turret and six inches on her sides, the latter 
being backed with strips of iron running 
lengthwise the vessel and four inches thick. 
This armor is unmatched in the world, and 
there is little hope that a broadside vessel can 
be made to carry such a heavy shield. Another 
great advantage of the monitors is that their 
dimensions do not need to be large to enable 
them to carry turrets which are almost impreg- 
nable. The first monitor was only 172 feet in 
length and 776 tons measurement. 

The following tables give a comparison 
between our monitors and foreign iron-clads. 
In the table of the latter it is plainly seen by 
what means the British naval authorities man- 
age to build such large armor-plated vessels. 
With the exception of our light draught vessels, 
which are an acknowledged failure—the fruit 
of mismanagement—we have not a vessel afloat 
on the Atlantic coast with defenses so weak 
as the best of these great foreign ships. 

TABLE OF MONITORS. 


Clase. Versclg, Toe ee Oca Turret Side, 27% 
Monitor ........ 1... TU6...1%2...10 ...—...— ...2 
Pasaaic ......... 10... 844...900...104¢...11... 5 2 
Tecumseh . .... 9...1,084...924...14 ...14... 9 2 
Light Draught ..20... 614...925... 64... 8... 3 ...2 
Winnebago ..... 4... GIO...1TD...— eee tee 
Monadnock ..... @. . <0 006...900...08 ...Ehico FG cB 
Kalamazoo...... 4...8,200...982...19 ...15...14 ...4 
Dictator......... 1.. .8,083...320...21 ...15...10%...2 
Puritan ......... 1...3,265...841...21 ...90...103¢...2* 

FOREIGN IRON-CLADS. 
van “SED OR “Bann 
Wartter oi sn. sdiivs ccs: 6,089...... BD .2 ced GENS. s cvived 46 
DePeRGOccpec cece cee ces 3,066..... 280...... 24.10...... 4 
Aghios «20... 8.ccccces 6,089...... S0D.665.4 eee 4 
Northumberland ...... 6,621...... 300...... Te apace bg 
Prince Consort........ iacses aE a otseas 4 


The magnificent structures built in England 
have had no trial more severe than a month’s 
cruise in the Channel. Our monitors, on the 
contrary, have had the hardest service, and 
there can be no doubt that we know every 
defect in them. The men who have fought 
them in their most trying moments are those 
who are most willing to meet vessels of the 
broadside kind in action. 

It would not be proper to leave this subject 
of armored ships without mentioning those 
which were built for service on the Western 
rivers. We have about 6,000 miles of river 
there, which during the war was constantly 
patrolled. It is true that the ships which did 





* The Puritan's guns will be twenty-inch, throwing 
1,080 Ib. shot with 175 to 200 pounds of powder. 
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this work were for the most part hastily im- 
proviged and hurriedly built. But if another 
war comes, there is no question but that we 
shall do the work again in just as great a 
hurry. None of these iron-clads, except three 
monitors of the Tecumseh class, were intended 
to be impregnable. One or two inches of iron, 
with twice as much on the more important 
parts, was all that could be applied to vessels 
which were restricted to four and five feet 
draught. This accounts for the loss of life in 
the Western river battles. The boats were 
broad, flat-bottomed, with side or stern wheels. 
The armor, if penetrable to gun shot, was a 
protection against rifle balls, and saved many 
a valuable life. The boats were all made 
heavy about the bow, and most of the battles 
there were decided by ramming. They were 
mostly 180 to 200 feet in length and 60 to 75 
feet in breadth. They carried a large number 
of heavy guns, and this was the secret of their 
power. 

The subject of American iron-clads has in 
this article been merely outlined. To discuss 
the monitors alone, and the changes made in 
them, would require a much larger space than 
can be allowed now. Our vessels have been 
made to fit a particular case, and to do this, old 
ideas have been unhesitatingly cast off. As 
might be expected, the result is remarkable. 
The selection of the best form of iron-clad for 
our service has been greatly simplified by the 
character of our harbors and the peculiar ser- 
vice required of them in the war. The foreign 
armor-clad ships draw, almost without excep- 
tion, twenty-five feet and more. Very few of 
them could enter New York, and none of them 
Charleston harbor. But we wanted vesscls 
that could engage forts built far inland on 
rivers, the approaches to important cities. 
Hardly anything but the monitors would serve, 
and we therefore made them in great numbers. 
It might have been well to have given more 
attention to vessels of the New Ironsides type; 
and if we had studied this kind of battery as 
enthusiastically as we did the monitors, we 
perhaps would have sooner seen the inside of 
Fort Sumter. One of the objections to monitors 
is the difficulty of using them against forts, 
which are usually placed on hills or bluffs. 


| The guns in a turret have very little vertical 


range, and to reach a fort placed a hundred or 
two feet above the water-line, they have to lie 
off so far that the shot are robbed of a large 
part of their destructive power. 

The first vessels built to meet the great 
necessities of the war were a fleet of gunboats, 
so called. Fourteen of these were of about 
1,200 tons each, and carried 7 guns apiece; 
twenty-three were of 500 tons measurement, 
and carried 4 guns; and twelve were 700 tons 
measurement, and carried 4 guns. These did 
good service patrolling rivers and guarding 
bays and harbors, but now there are but few 
of them in the service, the vicissitudes of war 
and the economical habit of the Government 
in selling its useless vessels having lessened 
their numbers. 
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When the first pressing hurry was over, the 
Government exerted itself to construct larger 
vessels. A number of steam sloops of war, of 
& pattern that for size and excellence of model 
is not equaled elsewhere in the world, were 
built. Effort was also made to produce very 
fast screw vessels, which would be able to 
overtake anything on the ocean. These, with 
the vessels significantly called “ double enders,” 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the ves- 
sels built by the Department during the war, 
and which were of a great many varieties. 
The last-mentioned ships have a rudder at 
each end, like our river ferry boats, and are 
thus able to navigate the narrow rivers of the 
Southern coast without difficulty. These ves- 
sels have done far more than could be expected 
of them. One went around Cape Horn to San 
Francisco. Another ran full tilt at a rebel iron- 
clad in Albemarle Sound, and came very near 
sinking her. 


THE MEN. 

The highest officer in the service is Admiral 
David G. Farragut, who had spent fifty-six 
years in the Navy when he received his present 
commission. His pay is $10,000 a year. 

Next in grade is the vice-admiral, now David 
D. Porter. His present service is as Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy. Pay on sea 
duty, $7,000; on shore duty, $6,000; on leave, 
$5,000. 

Of rear-admirals there are ten on the active 
list—Admirals Goldsborough, Davis, Dahlgren, 
Bell, Thatcher, Godon, Palmer, Radford, 
Rowan, and Craven. Pay at sea, $5,000; on 
shore duty, $4,000. On the retired list there 
are seventeen—Admirals Stewart, Sbubrick, 
Smith, Stringham, Breese, Paulding, Sloat, 
Mervine, Crabbe, Montgomery, Stribling, Sands, 
Bell, Pearson, Wilkes, Bailey, and Lardner. 
Pay, $2,000. 

There are twenty-four commodores on the 
active list, who receive whem on sea duty 
$4,000, and on shore duty $3,200. On the 
retired list there are also twenty-four, whose 
pay is $1,800. 

The captains number forty-six on the active 
list, and twelve on the retired list. The former 
receive $3,500 at sea, and $2,800 when on shore 
duty, and the latter are paid $1,600. There is 
also a reserved list which numbers seven. 

The commanders are ninety in number on 
the active list, twenty-seven on the retired list, 
and eleven on the reserved list. The first are 
paid $2,800 when at sea, and $2,240 on shore 
duty. The others receive $1,400. 

The lieutenant-commanders on the active 
list are one hundred and sixty-five, and on the 
retired list are four in number. The first 
receive $2,343 at sea, and $1,875 on shore duty. 
The pay of the latter is $1,300. 

Of lieutenants who are next highest, the ser- 
vice contains twenty-two on the active list, 
eight on the retired list, and nine on the reserved 
list. Pay of the first, at sea, $1,875; on shore 
duty, $1,500; of the others, $1,000. 

The masters number on the active list fifty- 
three, and on the reserved list seven. Pay of 








the former, at sea, $1,500; on shore duty, 
$1,200; of the latter, $800. 

The ensigns are fifty-four in number on the 
active list, and two on the reserved list. Pay 
of the former, at sea, $1,200; and on shore duty, 
$960 ; of the latter, $500. 

The midshipmen are seventy-two in service, 
besides those not yet graduated, four hundred 
and twenty-one in number. The first are paid 
$800, and the others $500. 

THE SURGICAL DEPARTMENT 
is composed of surgeons, who rank with cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenant-commanders, 
according to the length of their service ; passed 
assistant surgeons ranking with lieutenants, 
and assistant surgeons who rank with masters. 
Of the first there are one hundred, of whom 
seventy-nine are on thg active list. The pay 
of these is $2,200 for the first five years, and 
increases $200 with each succeeding five years 
of service. Passed assistant surgeons receive 
$1,500, and assistant surgeons $1,250. 

THE PAY DEPARTMENT 
is composed of paymasters, whose pay begins 
with $2,000 and increases as follows with each 
succeeding five years: $2,400, $2,600, $2,900, 
$3,100; assistant paymasters $1,300 for first 
five years, and $1,500 thereafter. 
THE’ GUNS. 

The position of the United States is especially 
prominent in regard to the subject of ordnance, 
for while other governments have hastened to 
throw away the smooth-bore cast iron guns 
in order to replace them with rifles, usually 
made of wrought iron or steel, we have clung 
to the old form. This, however, has been per- 
fected in our hands until results have been 
reached which no other nation has obtained, 
and which a few years ago were thought im- 
possible. The great question of the day, in 
gunnery, is how to overcome ifon armor, 
whether on ships or on forts. The practice in 
Europe is to use guns which will throw a shell 
through the armor into the vessel, and explode 
it in the heart of the enemy’s stronghold. To 
do this they use rifles with high charges of 
powder and shot which are long but have a 
small face, so that they do not have to cut 
away much material in order to do their work. 
In this it must be said they are very successful, 
and their experiments have produced some 
very remarkable penetrations of thick iron 
plates. 

We, on the other hand, try to get a shot so 
heavy, and to throw it with such force, that 
though it can not, on account of its size, go 
through the armor, yet by the force of the 
tremendous blow it delivers, it will break down 
the defence before it. Eleven and fifteen inches 
are therefore the diameter of our guns now, 
while six and seven and a half inches are the 
diameters of corresponding rifle guns, though 
they are made as high as ten and a half inches. 
Indeed, there is to be a fourteen-inch steel rifle 
at the Paris Exposition; but as it has never 
been fired, it is much more an experiment than 
are our twenty-inch guns. Of our system, we 
have it to say that it has produced the best 
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results, not merely in easy experimental trials, 
but in the important test of war. The fighti 
of our monitors has been almost entirely done 
with smooth-bores. 

But we have by no means neglected the rifle 
system. We have used in the war with con. 
siderable success rifles throwing 300 pounds, 
100 pound bolis have been thrown from rifles 
with the greatest success. The breaching and 
destruction of the walls of Fort Sumter at a 
distance of between four and five miles were 
done mostly by 100 pounders and by 30 pounders, 
That achievement lost some of its brightness 
by the subsequent failure to capture the fort. 
But the victory of the guns working at such an 
immense distance should be separated from 
operations that they could not influence, and 
it will be seen in its true light as a deed that 
no other war in the world can equal. The 
guns that did this work were made of a cast 
iron body, strengthened by having a thick 
band of wrought iron put tight around the 
breech end. These are the famous Parrott 
guns. Almost coeval with them were the 
Armstrong guns of the British service, which 
were made entirely of wrought iron by a tedious 
process. They were very expensive, and after 
all have been discarded for their many de- 
ficiencies. They have cost about twenty 
millions of dollars. When the war broke out, 
our largest guns in use were nine-inch, and 
threw shot of about ninety pounds weight 
The change from these to fifteen inches leads 
to the expectation that there is to be a still 
greater increase in the future. But the old 
sizes are not altogether discarded. Nine-inch 
and thirty-two pounder guns were used with 
good effect on the smaller gunboats with which 
our Navy swarmed during the war. But itis 
very likely that rifle guns will replace these, as 
they are farther reaching and more effective; 
for the crushing effects of very large shot can 
not be expected from balls of thirty-two and 
ninety pounds weight. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


is divided into eight bureaus, as follows: 

1. Of Yards and Docks. 

2. Of Equipment and Recruiting. 

8. Of Navigation. 

4 Of Ordnance. 

5. Of Construction and Repair. 

6. Of Steam Engineering. 

7. Of Provisions and Clothing. 

8. Of Medicine and Surgery. 

The head of the Navy Department is Gideon 
Welles, who is assisted by William Faxon # 
assistant secretary, John A. Bolles as solicitor, 
Edgar T. Welles as chief clerk, and eighteet 
others. 

There are eight Navy Yards in the country, 
at the following places: Portsmouth, N. Hf; 
Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Norfolk, Va; Pens 
cola, Fla.; and Mare Island, Cal. In the? 
yards are stored the timber, materials for rig- 
ging, and all other things used in building 
vessels, They also contain dry docks for 
pairs, machine shops, and store houses 
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ordnance and ammunition. They are very 
important, though almost insignificant in extent 
when compared with foreign yards. But they 
turn out the best of work, and during the war 
accomplished a vast amount. The Secretary 
has for three or four years urged the increase 
of the capacity of the yards, and the addition 
of a yard for iron vessels, which is certainly 
needed; but the head of the Department desires 
to locate this at League Island, a little below 
Philadelphia. Twice this has been examined 
by Naval Boards, and both times condemned 
by majority reports. A bill passed one branch 
of Congress last session to make a yard there 
in spite of this, but it fell through by the neglect 
of the Senate to take it up. The Portsmouth 
Yard las been extended by the purchase of 
Seavey’s Island, and arrangements are making 
to incorporate the Ruggles estate into the 
Brooklyn Yard. These establishments are of 
great importance, for upon the efficiency of 
tliese depots of supply the power and activity 
of the Navy in a great measure depends. The 
Naval Asylum and the Naval Insane Asylum 
are unler the charge of this bureau. The first 
of these was established to provide a comfort- 
able home for disabled and decrepit naval 
officers, seamen, and marines. The applicants 
are obliged to prove a twenty years’ service in 
the Navy. Last year there were 182 inmates, 


and the expenses were $62,282. 

The Bureau of Navigation has under its 
charge the Naval Academy, Naval Observatory, 
Hydrographic Office, Nautical Almanac, and 
the School for Naval Apprentices. The second 


highest officer in the service has the direction 
of the Naval Academy, which is located at 
Annapolis, Md. He has seventy-four assistants 
of various grades and eight vessels, one of 
which is an iron-clad, for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction in seamanship. Until 
lately, the instruction besides the customary 
studies of advanced schools was mostly in sea- 
manship, navigation, and gunnery. But with 
the exclusion almost of sails from the Navy 
and the substitution of steam, it was obviously 
necessary to teach engineering, and a school 
for that purpose has been added to the Academy, 
in which “ engineer eadets” are taught all that 
is necessary in their branch of the profession. 

The Hydrographic Office was established in 
Washiagton last year for the purpose of issuing 
charts, sailing directions, and other nautical 
works to the Navy. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES. 

An old custom of the Navy was revived 
during the war, in the establishment of a school 
of boys who desire to enter the service. It is 
established on the frigate Sabine, which is 
stationed at the Naval Academy. The boys, 
of whom there are nearly three hundred, are 
taught all that is necessary to sailors. 

THE NAVAL PENSION FUND 
now amounts to more than $10,000,000, which 
has been derived entirely from the Government 
share in prize money. It is sufficient for the 
wants of the service, and the necessity of taxa- 
tion is thus avoided. The yearly interest in 





1865 was about $300,000 in currency, and of 
this $249,000 was paid over to the pensioners, 
of whom there were 2,027. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery does a 
work precisely similar to that of the medical 
department of the army. The tables of casual- 
ties during the war show that 4,030 persons 
were wounded, of whom 3,266 received their 
injuries from gunpowder, 456 were scalded in 
battle, and 308 were drowned in battle. The 
casualties not connected with battle amounted 
to 2,070. The number of deaths was 2,272. 


THE MARINE CORPS 

is a sort of ocean police. It is indeed neither 
navy nor army. Its officers are graduates of 
the Naval Academy, but they have nothing to 
do with the management of the ship they may 
be on. They are a watch upon the seamen, 
and in case of mutiny, the jealousy which 
always exists between the marines and the 
sailors is trusted to make the former faithful to 
the officers. It is proposed to detail one of the 
officers of each ship to command the marines 
on board instead of having their organization 
so entirely separate, and it is also proposed to 
do away with them altogether. The utility of 
the organization is disputed, but it is still 
maintained. The corps numbers some thirty- 
six hundred men, under the chief command of 
a colonel. The other officers also bear the 
same rank and title of army officers. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE SHIPS. 

The ships composing the active naval force 
are disposed in squadrons which are named 
according to the station they are on, as follows: 

. North Atlantic Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Palmer. 

. Gulf Squadron, Commodore Winslow. 

. South Atlantic Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Godon. 

European Squadron, Rear Admiral Golds- 

borough. 

. North Pacific Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Thatcher. 

. South Pacific Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Dahlgren. 

. Asiatic Squadron, Rear Admiral Bell. 

. On special service, seven vessels. 

These squadrons contain altogether seventy- 
seven vessels. They maintain the dignity of 
our diplomatic agents all over the world, and 
protect our commerce. In civilized countries 
this duty is peaceable enough; but the ships 
on the China and Japan station have at times 
a lively skirmish with pirates, or a refractory 
Daimio or Mandarin to subdue. 

In the first paragraph of this article it was 
remarked that our Navy, though small, was 
very expansible. How elastic it is may be 
seen in the history of the service during the 
six years past. In 1861 the entire force of the 
service was 7,600 officers and men; when the 
war ended it was 51,500. At the beginning 
there were 3,844 artisans in the yards; at the 
end there were 16,880, and perhaps as many 
more in the private shipyards to which the 
Government demand gave their principal work. 
We commenced with fifty or sixty vessels 
nominally, but with an available fleet of not 
more than ten. We built or commenced 208 
ships, and purchased 418 more. The latter 
cost $18,366,000, and 340 of them were sold for 
$5,621,800. Such figures as these show to what 
a development our small nucleus can reach in 
time of necessity. 





On Whosiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman bedy 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Life.—Onbanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea |v, 6, 





HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS IN THE HOUSE. 

OnE more consideration relating to the air 
requires attention. The carbonic acid gas 
which has been proved to be one of the results 
of respiration, and thrown off from the lungs 
at every breath, is a virulent poison, to inhale 
which, in any considerable quantity, is certain 
death. Air which has been once respired is 
therefore unfit for a second inspiration, not 
only by reason of the diminished proportion 
of oxygen, but also because of the presence 
of carbonic acid gas. Hence there is a double 
cause of sickness in air which has been once 
breathed. A simple experiment will exhibit 
to the eye the evidence of the incapacity of 
such an atmosphere to sustain life. It is a fact 
that no person can safely breathe an atmos- 
phere in which a candle will not burn. That 
the air which has been exhaled from the 
human lungs will not support the combustion 
of a candle may be proved by the following 
illustration : 

Fill a small glass jar (pint or quart) with 
water, and invert it in a basin of water with 
its mouth below the surface, so that when 
inverted the jar will remain full. Then insert 
a tube under the mouth of the jar, and blow 
into it from the mouth, until the water is all 
displaced and the jar filled with the breath. 
Then turn it upright with the hand over its 
mouth, and dip into it a lighted candle sus- 
pended on a wire. The candle will be im- 
mediately extinguished, a sufficient proof that 
an animal could not live in it. 

A distinguished authoress (Catharine Sin- 
clair) tells us, that “an eminent chemist wish- 
ing to prove what a poisonous atmosphere is 
endured by crowded congregations in. Edin- 
burgh, carefully bottled off a specimen of the 
air of various churches after the audience had 
dispersed. The result was that a fly could 
scarcely survive upon the polluted air which 
had been breathed successively by a dozen 
persons at least;” and she adds, in allusion to 
the unaccountable dread which many people 
entertain of pure air, under all circumstances, 
* Some of our friends, if they lived tn a bottle, 
would wish to put the cork tn.” 

The history of man is full of examples of the 
deleterious effects of impure air—air made 
impure by himself. The story of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta is too well known to be 
repeated here, though it was a striking proof 
of the rapidly destructive effects of foul air. Nor 
need I cite any other of hundreds of well- 
known instances in which death has followed 
similar exposures. I will take it for granted, 
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after what has been written, that every reader 
is convinced of the necessity of the purity and 
abundance in every breath drawn into the 
lungs. Let us then briefly review the manner 
of life and education of the human family in 
this respect, and see how near they generally 
come to inhaling pure air at every breath. 

In the first place, how fares the tender infant? 
He has scarcely made his entrance into the 
great ocean of air, ere he is tucked away under 
the bed-clothes, lest the already too close air 
of the chamber should be “ too strong” for his 
lungs, and there he is left to swelter in the foul 
air of his own little blanket prison, to generate 
scrofula from his own poison. Should he, in 
his suffocating throes, penetrate an opening 
through the woolen walls, and utter an in- 
stinctive cry for air, it is but the signal for the 
careful nurse to protect him against the danger 
of “taking cold,” by hiding him again out of 
sight, and covering him head and ears. The 
louder the little Oliver cries for more oxygen, 
the closer is he confined to avoid it. As a 
consequence of this almost universal mode of 
treatment, in part, it is an appalling fact that 
one third of the children born in cities die 
before they are one year old, and one half 
before reaching their fifth year. 

If he chance to survive his infancy, then 
how as a school boy is he treated with respect 
to pure air? Who ever saw a properly and 
well-ventilated school-house? If such a one 
exists, itis an exception to the general rule. 
Inclosed within four walls, and a roof impervi- 
ous to air, with several hundred others, he has 
little else to breathe than the air which has 
become tainted in a few minutes after entering 
with the foul gases from the lungs and bodies 
of his schoolmates. Yet his brain, which 
requires a larger proportion of good blood than 
any other organ of his body, is stimulated to 
exertion by ambition, by competition, or by 
the ferule. Can we wonder that too many a 
one should “ creep, like a snail, unwillingly to 
school,” where the artiffcial stimulus of the rod 
is substituted for the natural stimulus of oxy- 
gen? and that so many break down in health 
before reaching maturity ? 

Should he survive till the period of appren- 
ticeship, happy for him if opportunity is given 
him to learn an out-door trade or profession. 
A ventilated workshop is likewise an unknown 
thing. Where is the journeyman printer, 
tailor, shoemaker, or operative of any other 
kindred occupation, with the ruddy cheeks 
and stalwart frame of the carpenter, the 
mason, or the blacksmith? These classes of 
operatives, when living temperately, respec- 
tively demonstrate the relative values of in- 
door and outdoor life. 

But, sad to say, even the followers of those 
occupations, which of all should be the most 
healthful and most conducive to longevity, 
viz., those of the sailor and the farmer, are 
deprived of a great portion of their advantages 
by being confined at night in close, unventilated 
dormitories. In the one case, the salubrity of 
his life “ on deck” is counteracted during the 
hours of his being “turned in,” in a low, 
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crowded, damp, “ forecastle,” where the sun 
never enters but by chance, and the atmosphere 
of which is never renewed by full ventilation. 
While in the case of the farmer, his nights are 
passed in chambers almost proverbially small, 
low ceiled, and whose ventilation ts never 
thought of, the air being renewed only when 
“sweeping day” comes round to the house- 
wife, when the windows are opened for an 
hour or two a week, 

But these evils are by no means confined to 
the laboring classes. The humble toiler has 
no monopoly of foul air in his workshop or bed- 
room, nor do the costly furniture, the gilded 
mirrors, nor the downy carpets of the million- 
aire maintain the purity of the atmosphére of 
his dwelling, or exempt him from the perni- 
cious effects of its foulness. Employer and 
employée are alike subject to the laws of 
nature, and suffer equally from their violation, 
while in many instances the indolence induced 
by luxuriousness aggravates the evil. 

Nor is it alone as a cause of ill-health that 
the general breathing of our self-made foul air 
is to be deprecated. In the medical treatment 
of a great number of the diseases which “ flesh 
is heir to,” the impure air of private chambers 
and hospital wards, where there is insufficient 
ventilation, is one of the greatest obstacles that 
the physician has to contend with. Especially 
is this the case in the treatment of fevers, and 
such cutaneous disorders as_ scarlet - fever, 
measles, small-pox, etc. But in no one place 
is the aid of a pure atmosphere more essential, 
or a close, confined, and impure air more 
injurious, than in the lying-in room. There is 
scarcely a physician who has not experienced 
in his practice the depressing and injurious 
influence of non-ventilation in this branch of 
his profession, upon both of the parties who 
most demand fresh air in the freest quantities, 
the one to avoid puerperal diseases, the uther 
for growth and strength. 

Let then the cry go forth from family to 
family, from children to parents and teachers 
and from workmen to employers, “ Ventilate / 
Ventilate! your chambers, your schools, your 
churches, your workshops, your everything / and 
keep up the cry till over the whole land it 
shall be as fashionable to do it as it is now not 
to do it; until it shall be the rule when you 
visit, or meet a friend, instead of the universal 
question, “ How is your health?” it will be, 
“Ts your house ventilated ?” 


a 


INTEMPERANCE.—If all the wealth now sunk 
in the bottomless pit of intemperance were ap- 
propriated to the purchase of libraries, philo- 
sophical apparatus, or cabinets of natural 
history ; if all the time, that element of price- 
less value, which is now worse than lost in the 
various haunts of dissipation, were devoted to 
the reading of well-selected books, to lyceum 
exercises, to music, or other social and refining 
arts, it would give to society a new moral and 
political sensorium. How can any man wit- 


ness without pain this great deformity, where 
there should be beauty and divine grandeur !|— 
Horace Mann. 





Tue Nurrment or BeEr.— People who 
drink their ale and beer are very fond of tell. 
ing how much nutriment they derive from 
them! Because they are manufactured from 
grain, many have the idea that the concentra 
ted virtues of the grain are in the drinks 
This is an entire fallacy. Professor Liebig, 
one of the most eminent chemists in the world, 
assures us that 1,460 quarts of best Bavaria 
beer contain exactly the nourishment of a 
two-and-a-half-pound loaf of bread! This beer 
is very similar to the famous English Allsopp’s, 
and our more popular American beer. The 
fact is, the nutritious portion of the grain is 
rotted before beer can be made; and if the 
fermentation of the beer has been complete, 
Professor Lyon Playfair declares that no nour- 
ishment whatever remains in the fermented 
liquor; and, as the English Alliance News says, 
“No chemist now disputes these assertions; 
for, except in flavor and amount of alcohol, 
the chemical composition of all kinds of beer 
is alike, and brewers must laugh to hear doc- 
tors advising porter as more nourishing than 
beer, when porter is nothing but beer colored 
by burnt malt; and often when beer goes 
wrong in the makimg, and is unsalable as beer, 
it is converted into fine porter, the mere color- 
ing covering many defects !"—The Nation, 
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WORK AND WASTE. 


Every manifestation of physical force in- 
volves the metamorphosis of a certain quantity 
of matter. Prof. Houghton, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, asserts as the result of his investiga- 
tions, that in the human organism there is a 
definite relation between the amount of force 
exerted and the amount of urea generated. The 
urea formed daily in a healthy man, weighing 
150 pounds, fluctuates from 400 to 650 grains, 
Of this, 300 grains are the result of vital work; 
that is, of force expended in the motions of the 
digestive organs and the heart, and in sustain- 
ing the temperature of the body at a uniform 
rate. This amount exceeds all other force gen- 
erated and expended in the system, and is equal 
to that required to raise 769 tons one foot high. 
In addition to the mere act of living, the work- 
ing-man undergoes bodily labor equivalent to 
lifting 200 tons one foot high daily, which re- 
quires the formation of 77.38 grains of urea. 
The force expended in two hours of hard mental 
labor involves an expenditure of power equal to 
lifting 222 foot-tons, and a generation of urea 
weighing 86 grains. Thus we have a minimum 
formation of urea during 24 hours, amountin 
to 477.38 grains, for which there is expend 
force equal to 969 foot-tons—Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery for 1865. 


[According to the above statement, the stu- 
dent or writer exerts a much greater degree of 
actual force with his brains, than the mere 
laborer does when engaged in the severest 
manual toil; and consequently the former ex- 
pends physical vitality more rapidly than the 
latter. Can we wonder any longer that the 
man of letters, the brain-toiler, is generally 
spare in flesh and weak of limb? And have 
we not here a substantial reason, couclied in 
terms of statistical exactitude, for urging the 
studious to cultivate their bodies as well as 
their brains ?] 
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On Gthnologs. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ie made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurzh 











ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


{CONCLUDED FROM MAY NUMBER.] 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 


Various other fantastic conceptions exist 
among the Cherokees, from which we select 
those which appear to be least recent. 

A female, for example, is held in special 
honor, and identified with Indian corn. Most 
of the night dances refer in some way to her, 
as did some of the ceremonies of the Green 
Corn Festival. A legend relating to her is 
copied elsewhere. The woman of the East is 
also held in much reverence. 

Thunder was adored, or rather thunders, for 
there was supposed to be many stationed in 
different places, and each charged with a spe- 
cific duty. They paid also a sort of veneration 
to the morning star, but rather as an object of 
fear. They say that long ago a very wicked 
conjuror committed murder by witchcraft. 
The Cherokees combined to slay him. Hear- 
ing of their purpose he gathered his shining 
implements of mischief and flew upward to a 
certain height, where his apparatus made him 
seem a star. He then became fixed in his po- 
sition, and is prayed to by all who seek to kill 
others by necromancy. 

The cluster usually called the “seven stars” 
was regarded with peculiar reverence. There 
are no prayers addressed to it, but there is a 
wild legend of its having sprung from a family 
of eight boys, who were wont to steal into the 
town council-house and beat the drum, which 
was kept there for public solemnities. Some 
of the elders reproving them for it, they took 
offense, and seizing the drum sprang upward, 
beating it in defiance as they ascended. On 
the way, however, one came down with so hard 
a fall that his head stuck deep in the ground. 
He was immediately transformed into a cedar, 
which is to stand forever, and which bleeds 
like a human being when cut. The others 
mounted on high, where they now are. There 
are many other celestial personages denomi- 
nated “ ancients,” varying in figure, color, and 
office. They are said to be stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the firmament, and prayers are, 
frequently addressed to them. May they not 
have been heroes deified after death? Cer- 
tain animals also received some degree of hom- 
age, but only as intermediates. The Cherokees 
believe in various superhuman existences not 
properly coming within the range of their re- 
ligious theories. 

They have various crystals for purposes of 
divinations. They constituted part of the ap- 
paratus of the ancient Cherokee priest, and 
were indispensable to his vocation. They were 
called ooh-limg-sah-tah, which signifies “ light 
that passes through,” as through a glass. So 


_sacred were. these stones, that it was death for 





any one who had not been sanctified and initi- 
ated for the purpose to touch them. The priests 
would sometimes wear them on their breasts, 
suspended by a string, but always hidden from 
view. They were sometimes carried, wrapped 
in a weasel’s skin, by the great warrior of the 
nation ; and if he was killed in battle, it was 
the first aim of his followers to snatch the crys- 
tal from his bosom and guard it reverently ; but 
it was the first object of the foe to wrench it 
away and crush it between stones. All who 
were permitted to carry the talisman, the great 
warrior alone excepted, concealed even the 
knowledge of where it was worn. Such as 
were not borne about the body of a priest, were 
treasured up in a holy box or ark, or carefully 
folded away in deer-skins. Accounts are given 
of four different sides of this talisman. It was 
in the shape of a hexagon, of crystalline quartz, 
but many fancy this was only a substitute for 
the early diamond. How the supposed mag- 
ical properties were imparted to it is not ex- 
plained ; we only know that each priest was 
possessed of one, and that all sizes were con- 
sulted with equal confidence and held in equal 
honor. The larger were used for divining the 
results of war; those used by civil priests were 
a size smaller. The latter were devoted to as- 
certaining whether sickness was to be appre- 
hended, either by an individual, or a family, or 
a tribe. When consulted for that purpose a 
sacrifice was first made. This over, the stone 
was set either upon seven deer-skins folded, 
or on a post covered with a fawn’s skin, or in 
some crevice of a house, so as to catch the first 
rays of the morning sun. If the omen was 
favorable, a bright and unclouded blaze would 
appear in the stone; but if unpropitious, the 
stone would look blue and smoky, and just as 
many would die as there appeared figures ly- 
ing in its right side. The stone was consulted 
by the people in large bodies on certain occa- 
sions—for example, on the Great Moon, as it 
is called, when the ancient Cherokees com- 
menced their year. The time being come, be- 
fore sunrise in the morning the priest of each 
town would gather all the men, women, and 
children of the place in one building, and seat- 
ing them in rows, with their faces turned to- 
ward the east, would open a crack in that side 
of the house and so set his crystal as to catch 
the rays of the rising sun. Receding a few 
feet, with his eyes riveted upon the stone and 
his face toward the sun, he would make a 
prayer; as he prayed, it is asserted, the crystal 
became brighter and brighter, till it attained a 
brightness equal to that of a mirror with the 
glare of the mid-day full upon it. The re- 
flected beams would first strike the under- 
side of the roof, then move back and forth, 
and then descending would at length glance 
toward where the people sat. Over such as 
were to die before another Great Moon, the 
light would pass without the least illumina- 
tion. Credible witnesses of this superstition 
aver that they have actually known instances 
wherein this brightness failed to rest upon 
those it passed among, who all died before the 





termination of the stated period. During these 


ceremonies the priest never touches the crystal, 
but simply utters prayers. A smaller*crystal 
is used for detecting theft ; another still small- 
er is used preparatory to hunting expeditions ; 
and the least of the five is used in ascertaining 
the length of life. It was also applied to the 
detection of adultery. 

So highly did each priest value his own 
particular crystal, that when he found death 
approaching, if he had no favored disciple to 
whom to consign it, he would totter to the 
woods, and as soon as he discovered a tree in 


the side of which some bird had picked an 
opening, he would bury the crystal there, and 
stop up the cleft, so as to render its discovery 
impossible. He did this, for if the stone were 
found lying about after his decease,-with no 
properly authorized person commissioned to 
take it, it would be the death of every person 
who had resided beneath his roof. 

Some singular customs prevailed as regards 
the initiation of boys in the mysteries of life 
and of manhood. Not only in cases of a birth 
being expected in a family where the priesthood 
is hereditary, but in others where it has been 
predetermined that an expected child, if male, 
should be devoted to any sacred office, it ap- 
pears that a priest was always forewarned, so 
as to receive the infant upon its coming into 
the world. If a son, the first thing adminis- 
tered by the priest was a consecrating drink. 
As the child was then unable to fast, the 
parents were bound to fast in its place, and 
during seven days to taste nothing but a certain 
root, and even that not more than once during 
the twenty-four hours after sunset. Such sons 
were trained up with peculiar care. On the 
approach of the regular monthly disqualifica- 
tion of the mother for coming in contact with 
holy things, she delivered the infant to its 
grandmother, or some aged matron, for the pro- 
tection of his purity. e was never permitted 
to wander about like other children, nor allowed 
to sit or eat in the hut of a neighbor, lest he 
should chance to come in contact with some 
female under the term of exclusion, or some 
male included for any cause in a similar inter- 
dict. But though the child was*thus rigidly 
reared by his natural guardians, the priest to 
whom’ he was committed at his birth alwa 
kept him in view: As he grew in years, the 
re monitor increased in assiduity ; and many 
a day of fasting and night of watchfulness 
would be employed in impressing upon the 
young pupil the various duties to which he 
was destined. Among them, even a knowledge 
of the divers articles of food from which cer- 
tain orders of the sacred brethren must abstain, 
exacted no little time and attention; for par- 
ticylar officers were bound to particularized 

rohibitions ; a child intended, for example, to 
be made chief speaker in the war (Ska-li-lo-ski), 
must never taste of frogs, nor of the tongue or 
breast of any animal whatever, and so on 
through a larger catalogue of exceptions than 
can now be remembe Most generally the 
devoting of sons to sacred offices did not take 
place, however, until they had reached the age 
of nine or ten. Those thus set apart, when 
infants, were carried through the same course 
with the others, during some stage of their 
discipleship. 

In such cases, the priest to whose care a boy 
was committed, would lead him at daybreak 
to a mountain’s top, give him the purifying 
drink, and bid him plant his eyes upon the 
spot where the sun was to rise, so as to catch 
the first beams of that luminary, from which 
he was not to withdraw his gaze until the 
light died away in the west. If he never once 
took his eyes from the sun during the whole 
course of the day, he was supposed to be quali- 
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fied forever after to fulfill his duties during the 
night as well as the day; but were his eyes 
withdrawn, even for a moment, all previous 


labor was lost. During the first day’s proba- 
tion and the succeeding night, the instructing 
priest remained with the pupil, ‘and both fasted 
rigidly, and the night was passed in walking 
and in giving and receiving knowledge upon 
high and holy themes. 

On the following morning the priest took 
the boy to some more secret part of the moun- 
tain, where no female eye could penctrate, and 
there taught him the mysteries of the divinin, 
crystal, how and when it was to be used, an 
what must be said in al. the ceremonies when 
it was consulted. In this retreat they con- 
tinued six days, making in all a seven days’ 
fast. During the first two days and the suc- 
ceeding night they ate nothing; on the even- 
ing of the second 4: ay, @ little after sunset, they 
only chewed a certain root; then, till the next 
day after sunset they fasted ; subsequently 
during the whole period they were allowed to 
chew the specified root only once in the twenty- 
four hours. But on the seventh day and night 
the fast was unbroken, as was the watching; 
and on the morning of the eighth day the priest 
consulted the divining cry stal, to see how long 
the boy would officiate in the place for whic h 
he was destined. 

Setting the stone so as to catch the first sun- 
light, the priest prayed forinstruction. Ifthe boy 
was to live, the symbol considered as referring 
to that destiny would appear in it in the form 
of an aged man, with gray hair and a white 
beard; if not, a man would be seen there with 
hair and beard both black. The priest would 
then take the boy to a creek, and Sirect him to 
stand in the water with his face toward the 
east, while he took his own place on the bank, 
with his face in the same direction and prayed. 
He would then order the boy to plunge entirely 
in the water seven times in succession, first 
with his head toward the east, then to the west, 
and so on alternately. This being done, the 
priest took him to a certain house where he 
offered sacrifices for him. He cleared a place 
and lighted a holy fire, and placed over it the 
tip of a deer’s tongue and a little flesh. When 
the destination of the boy was for service 
among wartfiors, if the meat crackled, casting 
a piece or two toward the boy, he would be 
slain by his enemies; but if the pieces were 
cast from him, he would be-victorious. When 
the destination was for the civil and not for 
the military priesthood, or for the office of 
boiler of the sacred herbs, or for any other of 
the various orders, the appearances of the sac- 
rifices and the inferences from them would 
vary accordingly. 

One priest might have seven youths under 
his tutelage, but no-greater number. After 
initiation they would continue occasionally to 
visit their holy guide. He would then pass a 
day and night with them in watching, fasting, 
and teaching. When he perceived that his own 
death was approaching, he would gather all 
his pupils around him and repeat his instruc- 
tions, selecting some one of them to be his 
immediate successor, and to receive his miracu- 
lous crystal as a last bequest. Sometimes the 
pupil thus honored took the talisman at the 
moment, but generally not until after the death 
of his master. It was only to such persons as 
have been described that the sacred mysteries 
were disclosed by the ancient Cherokees. To 
make them known to the uninitiated was con- 
sidered as provoking sudden or not long to be 
avoided death, both to the betrayer and listener. 
Hence it is with extreme difficulty that any 
information upon these subjects can be brought 
out from the old men at this day; but more 
particularly if imagined to be sought for by 
any white person—all of whom are supposed 
to feel a contempt for such forms.and faith. 





NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

We are enabled to offer the following inducements to 
those who are interested in obtaining subscribers to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

A new volume, the Forty-sixth, will commence with 
the July number. Subscriptions which in the aggregate 
will entitle the person procuring them to a premium, 
must date from that time. 


CLUB RATES, WITH PREMIUMS. 
5 copies, $12, pr. one copy to getter-up of club. 
10 “ $24, — one copy “New Physiognomy,” $5. 
2 “ $48,— “Student's Set” of Phrenological 
Works, $10, or any books amounting 
to that value which may be selected 
from our own list of publications. 

2% “ $60,— “Physiognomy,” with ‘“ Student's 
Set,” or other books selected as above 
to the value of $15. 

’ $70, — $% of our own publications, 
“ $85, — and $35 “ o “ 
“ $115, — and $50 “ “ “ 

Here is a superior opportunity for parties to add a con- 

siderable number of valuable books to their private col- 

lections without much or any cost to themselves. 

Clubs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in during July and August, 
if possible. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on ‘* New Physi- 
ognomy,” when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger pre- 
miums, including books or busts, must go by express or 
as freight. We are now ready to record new names or 
re-enter present subscribers on our new books for Vol- 
ume 46. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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REGULAR RATE PREMIUMS. 


OPEN TO ALL. 
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Persons sending us lists of new subscribers at the 
regular rate of $3 for the year, commencing July next, 
will be entitled to premiums as indicated in the follow- 
ing schedule, according to the number of said sub- 
scribers: 

1. 350 subscribers, at $3 each, will entitle the sender to 
a seven octave rosewood piano, of Steinway & Sons 
or Chickering & Sons’, as preferred. Value $625. 

%- 300—a seven octave rosewood piano, of Decker’s, 
Boardman & Gray's, Berry's, or N. Y. Piano-forte 
Co.’s manufacture (among the best in New York), or 
an excellent Stuart's parlor organ. Value $500. 

3. 225—a seven octave rosewood piano, Grovesteen & 
Co.'s, or & Mason & Hamlin’s cabinet organ. 
Value $350. 

4. 2)0—a Grovesteen seven octave rosewood piano—$300. 

5. 175—a Grovesteen seven octave rosewood piano—$250. 

6. 170—an excursion ticket to Paris and back by the best 
ocean steamers—$230. 

7. 160—a Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ—$225. 

8. 150—a handsome suit of parlor furniture, rosewood or 
black walnut—$200. 

9. 125—a cabinet organ or harmonium, of Mason & 
Hamlin’s, Estey’s, or Carhart & Needham’s man- 
ufacture—$15Q, 

10. 100—a superior suit of parlor, dining-room, or bed- 
room furniture. wa.nut or oak—$125. 

11. 80—a iady’s or gentleman's gold American lever 
watch, full jeweied, warranted—$100. 

12. 75—a $90 library, your own selection from any pub- 
lisher’s regular catalogue. 

13. 70—an $80 library, your own selection, or Apple- 
ton’s new American Cyclopedia, 16 vols. 8vo. 

14. 65—a $75 library, your choice or selection. 

15. 60—a Carhart & Needham melodeon—$70. 

16. 55—a gold lever watch, hunting-case, full jeweled, 
warranted—$65. 

17. 50—a Florence or Weed sewing machine—$60. 

18. 47—a $60 library, your selection. 

19. 45—a French china dinner set, good quality, about 
135 pieces—$58. 

20. 40—one of Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, 
Willcox & Gibbs’, or the Empire sewing machines, 
as may be preferred—@55. 


21. 36—a complete silver-plated tea set, 6 pieces, war- 
ranted of the best quality—§46. 

22. 35—a complete set of carpenter's tools, best quality, 
with chest—$45. 

23. 30—a silver hunting-case American watch, full jew- 
eled, warranted—$35. 

24. 28—a superior double-barreled shot-gun—$30. 

25. 28—a set of 40 portraits, intended for lecturers on 
Phrenology—$30. 

26. 2%—one of Howard’s beautiful new brecch-loading 
rifles—$28. 

27. 23—a china tea set, about 45 pieces, good quali- 
ty—$27. 

28. 22—$25 library, your choice 

29. 20—a fine violin, with case, complete, or a silver- 
keyed flute, or a music-box playing five tunes—$22. 

30. 18—a $20 library of your own selection. 

31. 15—heavily silver-plated water or ice pitcher, or a 
music-box (four tunes)—$18. 

32. 13—Doty’s celebrated washing-machine—$15. 

33. 12—set of fine ivory-handled knives and forks—$12. 

34. 12—Webster’s great quarto Dictionary, unabridged, 
latest edition, 3,000 illustrations—$12. 

25. 10—the Universal Clothes-wringer, best in use—$10. 

36. 8—a gold pen (best quality), with fine silver case 
and pencil, or copy of ‘* New Physiognomy”—$5. 

Single $3 subscribers will receive our illustrated chart 
of Physiognomy, suitable for framing. 

Pianos and other musical instruments will be accom- 
panied with ail 'y ges, stool, cever, etc. 
By sending to the manufacturers specified for catalogues, 
parties competing for premiums will be enabled to make 
their own selections. 

All goods, instruments, books, etc., will be carefully 





selected and packed at our own expense, and sent by 


express or otherwise as the premium creditor may direct. 

Persons at a distance may obtain catalogues of books 
from which to make selections, by inclosing stamps to 
any preferred publisher. 

We wish it to be positively understood that the value 
of the premiums offered are in accordance with the regu- 
lar manufacturers’ or retail prices, and not in accordance 
with any advanced or invented standard of our own. 
Those who would prefer, instead of the premiums Nos. 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, to receive suite of parlor, dining- 
room, chamber furniture, or libraries of the same value, 
can signify such preference when sending their lists, and 
it will be faithfully observed. 

We seek in the offering of this somewhat elaborate 
premium list to subserve some of the substantial wants 
of nearly every family or person in the land. Articles of 
a merely ornamental character find no place in the order, 
for the reason that our JouRNAL essentially aims to pro- 
mote the substantial good of its readers, and its regular 
subscribers we know esteem more highly the good, the 
true, and the useful, than a toy which only flatters the 
taste for a while and confers no practical benefit. 

The premiums, too, are rated on a very liberal basis, 
leaving scarcely any margin in the way of profit. Mere pe- 
cuniary profit is not our object. We wish the agent to be 
liberally remunerated for his services ; though many will 
work gratis for the good tney may do. But we especial- 
ly desire to enlarge the circulation of the only publica- 
tion in this country which has professedly aught to do 
with the great subject of Anthropology. Will our friends 


—some of those many who are enthusiastic in their ap 
roval of our course—take this matter in hand? Should 

But a hundred or so energetically set about procuring 
subscribers among their acquaintances, it would not be 
long before we had Fifty Thousand names on our sub- 
scription: books. Now is the accepted time; Jet all who 
believe in, and would help forward, the cause of social 
improvement, in its mental, moral, ‘and physical consid- 
erations, bear a hand and disseminate the truth by bring- 
ing about a more wide-spread circulation of the Purg- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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EXCUSES FOR DRINKING. 


One drinks because he’s very hot, as we are often told; 

Another must a tankard take because he’s very cold ; 

Another drinks because he’s wet, its benefits to try ; 

Another, sure, a beaker gets because he’s very dry ; 

Another must a bargain make, and have a glass to strike 
it! 

While one and all the liquor take because, in fact, they 








like it! 
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Literary DHotices. 


[Au works noticed in Tuk PHRENOLOG- 
IAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 


A Criricat Hisrory oF THE 
Doctrine oF A Future Lire. Witha 
complete Bibliozraphy of the Subject. 
By William Rounseville Alger. Fourth 
edition. Thoroughly revised. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton, 1866. Price $5, post- 
paid from this office. 

We are so much accustomed to being 
questioned on the subject of the hereafter, 
that we of necessity feel a lively interest ini 
any good work that treats of the future life 
on natural, philosophical, and religions 
grounds. Mr. Alger has filled a chink in 
our library by the preparation of this most 
elaborate volume. The subject was never 
go well and so thoroughly handled before. 

Part First contains a résumé of the various 
theories concerning the soul’s origin, death, 
the grounds of the belief in a future life, and 
the soul's destination, entertained by vari- 
ous nations of ancient and modern times. 
Part Second treats o/ the doctrines of a 
future life held by the more prominent 
nations of historic times and by the prin- 
cipal religious systems, other tham the 
Christian, existing. This is an exceedingly 
interesting portion of the work, and well 
repays the perusal. Part Third is devoted 
to the teachings of the New Testament 
with respect to the resurrection and the 
“better life.” The views of Christ and 
the more distinguished among the Apostles 
are clearly and ably presented. In Part 
Fourth we have the opinions and practices 
of the different Christian societies or de- 
nominations; and in Part Fifth, historical 
and critical dissertations treating of the 
doctrine of a future life in the ancient mys- 
teries, metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls, the resurrection, future punish- 
ment, recognition of friends, and cognate 
subjects. 

The book, as a whole, is characterized by 
much impartiality, fairness, and philo- 
sophical discrimination. One of the finest 
portions of the whole volume is that ap- 
propriated to the consideration of the 
grounds, moral, intellectual, and physica), 
for a belief in the future life; and we have 
no doubt that many who now grope in 
darkness and uncertainty concerning im- 
mortality, would find much mental relief 
in a careful reading of this portion. In the 
course of the philosophical grounds ad- 
vanced by the author, he says: “In the 
material world, so far as we can judge, 
nothing is ever absolutely destroyed. There 
is no such thing as annihilation. Things 
are changed, transformations abound; but 
essences do not cease tu be. * * * Now, 
as a solitary exception te this, are minds 
absolutely destroyed? are will, conscience, 
thought, and love annihilated? Personal 
intelligence, affection, identity are in- 
separable components of the idea of a soul. 
And what method is there of crushing or 
evaporating these out of being? What 
force is there to compel them into nothing ? 
Death is not a substantive cause working 
effects. Itis itself merely an effect. It is 
simply a change in the mode of existence. 
; hat this change puts an end to existence 
is an assertion against analogy, and wholly 
unsupported.” 

Again, we find evidence that life integral, 
sentient, is not terminated by that change 
called death, in the nature of man's pur- 
suits and feelings. ‘Our whole life here 
is a steady series of growing preparations 
for a continued and ascending life here- 
after, * * * ‘There are wondrous im- 
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pulses in us, constitutional convictions 

prescient of futurity, like those prevising 

instincts in birds, leading them to take 
preparatory flights before their migration.” 

The more one lives for immortality, the 

more confirming tokens of a deathless in- 

heritance his faith finds. Thousand “hints 
chance-dropped from nature's sphere” re- 
assure us. The belief in a life beyond 
death has virtually prevailed everywhere 
and always; no matter how low in the 
scale of moral and intellectual apprehension 
a nation or tribe may be, there will be 
found instinctive notions more or less 
strongly exhibited of a futuré state. This 
argument, from universal consent, should 
be and is one of the most convincing of 
testimonies. Whocan refute this believing 
instinct? ‘* God and nature deceive not.” 

A full list of the books published up to 
the present time on the subject of a future 
life, arranged according to their definite 
topics and in chronological order, prepared 
by Mr. Ezra Abbot, is bound with the book, 
and greatly enhances its value. 

On Force. Its Mental and 
Moral Correlates, and on that which is 
supposed to underlie all phenomena; 
with speculations on Spiritualism, an 
other abnormal conditions of Mind. By 
Charles Bray, author of ** The Philosophy 
of Necessity,” etc. London: Longmans, 
Reader & Dyer. 8vo. 

The author of this work takes a forcible 
view of physical things in general; he 
resolves all material phenomena by his 
doctrius of Force. Heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, matter 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, and the 
sense of Feeling are but examples of Force 
under different conditions or in different 
relations. The general term Force includes 
both what we have been accustomed to 
call matter and spirit. Life and mind, 
therefore, according to this theory, are 
merely correlates of Force. These are the 
main premises on which, Mr. Bray bases 
his argument. He endeavors to show, 
further, that changes or differences in form, 
quality, quantity, etc., of matter, and dif- 
ferences in quality, degree, constitution, 
power, etc., of mind, depend upon the 
peculiar phenomena and modes of opera- 
tion of force. Accepting the phrenological 
structure of the brain, he goes on to say 
that force is developed in the structure and 
size of the different organs, rendering them 
more or less influential according to their 
greater or less size respectively. 

Mr. Bray evidently belongs to that class 
of free-thinkers among whom we find the 
names of Hume, Mill, Bentham, Edwards, 
and Lecky, and therefore his psychological 
discussions breathe much of the esprit of 
liberalism. A third of the book is occupied 
by the speculations on Spiritualism, in the 
course of which some “ manifestations” 
are introduced, with the view to showing 
their correlation with force. Taken alto- 
gether, the book is of an interesting char- 
acter to those metaphysically inclined, and 
decidedly unique in the treatment of the 
subjects considered. 


Tue. Rep Briner. A Temper- 
ance Story. By Thrace Talmon, author 
of “Edith Hale,” “Captain Molly,” 
“ The New Clerk,” etc., etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Rabli- 
cation House, 172 William Street. 1867. 
Price, 87 cents. 

This is a very interesting temperance 
story, full of good moral maxims, and 
shows the evils of the “ fashionable wine 
cup,” in its tendency to pave the way to 
the drunkard’s grave. It is a book that 
should have a place in every household, 
where the ultimate welfare of its younger 
members is at all a matter of concern. 








A New anv Practicat System 
OF THE CULTURE OF VOICE AND AcTION, 
and a complete Analysis of the Human 
Passions, with an appendix of Readings 
and Recitations. Designed for public 
speakers, teachers, and students. By 

of. J. E. Frobisher. $1 75. 

Americans are nearly all good talkers, 

but very few are known as good public 
speakers or orators, for the reason that 
sufficient. attention-is not given to the 
artistic culture of the voice. How often 
have we been pained by the wretched 
delivery of a well-written sermon, or by 
the uncouth grimaces of a public speaker, 
whose words, though eloquent and appro- 
priate to his subject, lost mearly gil their 
meaning and force from the disagreeable 
character of his voice and gesticulation! 
This book is well adapted to the instruction 
of those who would speak gracefully and 
acceptably. Considered as a manual of 
instruction in elocution, we feel warranted 
in pronouncing it a superior work. . The 
author has struck the key-note of the whole 
subject in the very commencement of his 
treatise. He says, ‘* Be Natura,” 


Davin CoprEeRFIELD. By 
Charles Dickens. Diamond Edition, Il- 
lustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

This, one of the most interesting among 
the clever works of Dickens, is well brought 
out, both as regards the character of its 
illustrations and the clear and beautiful 
typography. The illustration of Uriah 
Heep and his mother is in excellent keep- 
ing with the pen portraitures of those 
“marked characters.” 

Tue ENGLISH OF SHAKSPEARE}$ 
Mlustrated in a Philological Commentary 
on his “ Julius Cesar.” By George L. 
Craik, Professor of History and of English 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
Edited from the Third Revised London 
edition, by W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: 
Crosby & Ainsworth. Cloth, $1 75. 


Professor Craik did a good work for 
those who are interested in philology when 
he prepared his English of Shakspeare. 
His lucid renderings and explanations of 
intricate or obscure passages, his references 
to historical incidents and to well-known 
phrases in common use, have contributed 
largely to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the writings of the great dramatist. 
The American edition brought out by Mr. 
Rolfe is exceedingly creditable, and of ser- 
vice to teachers and students who are 
interested sufficiently in the history of the 
English tongue to avail themselves of the 
extended researches of others in philology. 
By a careful study of the commentary on 
* Julius Cesar,” one will learn more about 
Shakspeare than he could if he read the 
entire series of Shakspeare’s plays without 
such learned assistance. 


A Tae or Two Cririzs. By 
Charles Dickens. With Sixty-four Ilus- 
trations. From Original Designs by John 
McLenan. Cloth, gilt back, $1 25. Au- 
thor’s American edition. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


This volume contains one of the best 
written stories of the distinguished novel- 
ist. The publishers appear to have enter- 
tained that impression, since the number 
of illustrations which spice it is quite 
large, viz., sixty-four, and the paper and 
general appearance of the book an improve- 
ment upon former issues. 


Tue AmeRIcAN NATURALIST 
has reached its third monthly number. It 
improves on acquaintance, and promises 
to become a standard work. It is hand- 
somely illustrated and clearly printed. See 
advertisement. 


Bacon’s Descriptive Hanp- 
BOOK OF age en 2 Comprising History, 
Geography, Agriculture, Manufactures, 

‘ Commerce, Railways, Mining, Finance, 
Government, Politics, Education, Re- 
ligion, Characteristics, Public Lands, 
Laws, etc. By George Washington Bacon, 
F.R.G.8S. With Colored Maps. London 
edition. 12mo. Supplied by Fowler and 
Wells. $3 2. 

It was suggested to us that every Ameri- 
can, before visiting Europe, should procure 
a copy of this work; and on thinking the 
matter over, we have come to that con- 
clusion ourselves. There are very few 
Americans, even, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the vast resources of their 
country. They have a vague idea of its 
vast extent; its unbounded commerce; its 
illimitable agricultural capabilities ; its 
ever increasing population; its endless 
railways, telegraphs, rivers; its religion; 
its schools; its army and navy, and its 
glorious history; but they know compara- 
tively little of the details. But here we 
have an industrious Englishman who has 
-collected a store of information for us, 
classified it, and now presents it to us in a 
compact and readable volume, for which 
he deserves the thanks of all Americang. 
It is not a mere dry collection of statistics, 
gathered on the run, but the work contains 
evidences of deep and earnest labor. 


Tue Ricn Hussanp. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell, author of “* George Geith,” 
“Maxwell Drewitt,” “The Race for 
Wealth,” ‘* Phemie Keller,” etc. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cloth, $2. 

This is the reprint of a novel which has 
commanded an extensive sale in England, 
and doubtless will meet with a like success 
here. The publishers have always exer- 
cised admirable discretion in their selec- 
tions from the field of English novelists, 
and ‘** The Rich Husband” does no discredit 
to their judgment. The work is tastefully 
and neatly bound, as usual. 

Wartson’s Rarrroap Map of 
the United States, Mexico, etc. Pocket 
style. Cloth. Price, post-paid, $1. 


This is a new and very neatly drawn 
exhibit of our country and its network of 
railways. The map is large, nearly five 
feet square, representing the States and 
Territories with their counties, principal 
cities and towns in astyle of completeness 
adapting it for general purposes. 





CuamBers’ Encyciopepia. A 
Dictionary of Universal we for 
the People; on the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Illustrated by wood engrav- 
ings and maps. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Parts 115 and 116 of this invaluable work 
have come to hand. The present numbers 
contain excellent articles on “ Trichina 
Spiralis,”’ ““Trichiniasis,” ** Turkey—Her 
Language and Literature,” and others; 
bringing the work down to the word 
“ Union.” 





Tue Rounp Taste, a first- 
class literary weekly, made a handsome 
start during the war, but found it prudent 
to reef sails and lie-to for a time until the 
storm subsided. The Round Table was 
subsequently newly manned with a capital 
crew of well-tried men, and again set sail 
on a voyage around the world. Regular 
weekly trips are now made. The craft is 
well freighted with the staunchest and 
best materials, and is just such an enter- 
prise as all sensible people, who would 
keep up with the progress of the age should 
take stock in. It is one of the best adver. 
tising mediums for authors and publishers . 
in America, and should have a piace in 
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every private and public library. Terms 
of subscription are $6 a year. Address 
Tus Rounp Tasuz, New York. 


Tae Dentat Cosmos for 
April is at hand, and is replete with in- 
structive matter of special interest to the 
dental profession. We notice in it the 
publication of an excellent article, from an 
exchange, on “Temperaments; their In- 
fluence upon Mentality and Disease in 
General,’ which sets forth the distinctive 
influences of the different temperaments 
recognized by Phrenology with consider- 
able accuracy. The “ Dental Cosmos” is 
published by 8. 8. White, Philadelphia. 





Hew Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 











elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be | 
ordered through us, as in various ways and | 
degrees valuable and interesting :) | 

Riversipe Eprrion of the Works of | 


Charles Dickens. Twenty-six volumes, | 
8¥o. Containing all the English and | 
American Illustrations. Price in cloth, | 
per vol., $2 50; half calf, $4. } 

Hovsenoip Eprition. Fifty-three Vols. 
Tilustrated. Price per vol., cloth, $1 25. 

Hurp & Hoventon, Publishers, New | 
York, have recently brought ont the fol- 
lowing: 

LavaTER’s Puystoenomy, printed in the 
German Language. 3 vols. Half calf, 
$1 50 each. | 

Tue Sitenet or Kixe Sonomon; or, | 
the Freemason’s Daughter. By A. C. L. 
Arnold. New Edition, revised and en- | 
larged. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 

MANUAL oF Evementary Logic. For | 
Teachers and Learners. By Lyman H. | 
Atwater. Cloth, $1 25. } 

Tue Brece-Reaper’s Heir. From the | 
Religious Tract Society, London. Revised 
and Enlarged. Cloth, 45 cents. 

Hanv-Boox or Mrywesota; Describing 
its Agriculture, Commercial and Manufac- 
turing Resources, etc. By Rufus Blanchard. 
Paper, 35 cents. 

A Sequet To “ MINIsTERING CHILDREN.” | 
By Mar’a L. Charlesworth. Cloth, $2 05. | 
Tue Rev. Mr. Sounsaty’s Evrorean 
Tour; or, the Recreations of a City Parson. 
By Horace Cope. Illustrated. Paper, 90 cts. 

Tae Ewneuimsn or SHaksreare; Ilus-| 
trated in a Philological Commentary on 
his “ Julius Cesar.” By G. L.Craik. Edited | 
from the Third Revised London Edition, 
by W.J. Rolfe. 12mo, pp. xiv., 386. $1 75. 

Mossy AND mis Men: a Record of the | 
Adventures of John 8. Mosby, etc. By J. | 
M. Crawford. Cloth, $2. 

Ecce Devs. Essays on the Life and Doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. With Controversial | 
Notes on *‘ Ecce Homo.” Cloth, $1 75. 

Practica Dissections. By Richard M. | 
Hodges, M.D. Second Edition, thoroughly | 
revised. Half sheep, $2 25. | 

Invrve’s Satmacunpt. [Putnam's Rail- 
way Classics.] Paper, 90 cents. 


Tur Horses or Hore Caste; or, Times 
of John Knox and Queen Mafy Stuart. By 
Mrs. Martyn. Cloth, $1 2. 

Famous Americans oF Recent Times. 
By James Parton. Cloth, $3 35. 

Tue Exrepition or Humpurey CLINKER. 
By T. Smollett. Sq. 16mo, pp. 387. $1 50. 

Tas ADVENTURES oF Roperick Ranwpom. 
By T. Smollett. Witha Memoir. $1 50. 


> SO Sa a 


A Morner’s Legacy. By Mrs. 8. A. 
Sproat. Cloth, 40 cents. 

HEAVEN AND ITs WoNDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. By Eman- 
nel Swedenborg. Demy 8vo, pp. 458. 
Cloth, $2 80. Small edition, $1 50. 

GuLLIVER’s TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL RE- 
mote, Nations oF THE WoRLD. By Jona- 
than Swift. With a Sketch of the Author's 
Life. Cloth, $150. + 

Tue AMERICAN Fruit Cu.turist. Con- 
taining Practical Directions for the Propa- 
gation and Cultivation of Fruit-trees in the 
Nursery, Orchard, and Garden. With De- 
scriptions of the Principal American and 
Foreign Varietfes Cultivated in the United 
States. By John J. Thomas. 480 cuts. 
Cloth, $3 35. 

Wetts’ Every Man nis Own LAWYER 
AND Form Boox. A Complete Guide in 
all Matters of Law and Business Negotia- 
tions, for every State in the Union. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. $2 25. 

Goop Ene.isn; or, Popular Errors in 
‘Language. By Edward S. Gould, Author 
of “Abridgment of Alison's Europe.” 
12mo, $1 75. 


Go our Correspondents. 





ys or ‘* Genera INTEREsT’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tuovents”™ solicited. 

An Orper ror Books. Jovurnats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRe- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 


Quest: 


SpecraL Notice—Oving to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shali be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 


| Queries relating to Puysio.oey, Punenot- 
| oey, Puysioenomy, PsycnoLoey, Eru- 


NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SctENCE OF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send ws 
only one at a time. 





PrystocnomicaL Propor- 


TIoN.—The several features are quite dis- 
tinctive, and seem to depend chiefly upon 
the parentage for their respective charac- 
teristics. For instance, where the parents 
possess features of very different types, 
their child will probably exhibit a blend- 
ing of those features. He may have eyes 
like the father, a nose like the mother, or 
the mother’s mouth and the father’s ears. 
Nature aims at harmony and proportion, 
but there are generative laws or derivative 
influences which are in accordance with 
nature and our own reasonable deductions. 
Artists endeavor to present perfect types 
of human beauty, é. ¢., what is generally 
regarded as approximating to perfection 
by the community in which they move, 
and with the views of which they natural- 
ly sympathize. The old Greek masters 
admired a low forehead in woman, and so 
represented their goddewses in the marble 
and on the canvas. They also admired a 
nose mathematically straight and nearly on 
a line with a vertical forehead. Artists to- 








day, although cherishing a deserved admira- 
tion for classic talent and beauty,seem to re- 
gard a high, broad forchead, in woman as 
well as in man, as an element of physiog- 
nomical beauty. As phrenologists we in- 
dorse them in this. Large eyes are cer- 
tainly more expressive than small ones— 
and a small mouth more Awman than a 
large one. Considering the features as 
distinctive, we hardly see how, in a head 
and face well organized, large eyes should 
be associated with a large mouth, a large 
nose, or large ears. We would look for 
harmony among the several features. If 
the face be large, we should expect a large 
nose, rather large mouth, eyes, etc. Eyes 
bear a nearer relation to the upper portion 
of the head than the lower, and in fact, so 
far as actual size is concerned, vary less 
than other features. 


IncrEASE ‘OF ORGANS.— 
Does an organ ever increase in size so as 


to produce a protuberance half the size of | 


a pigeon’s egg? or any 
What is the postage on the JounNa.? 


Ans. We don’t look for lumps and pro- | 


tuberances, but for fullness and expansion 
from the center of the brain outward ; 


though sometimes an organ is so much | 


larger than those surrounding it as to pro- 
duce a positive protuberance, 2 The 
postage on the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to any part of the United States is six 
cents per year, if paid in advance, or half a 
cent per number. If paid by the single 
number, the postage is one cent each. 


Frost.—Is it true that after 
a part of the body has been frozen, that it 
will get cold or freeze sooner than a part 
that has not? Ans. Yea. 


Picrurses, Ipotatry. — Do 
the Scriptures teach that a person shall not 
have his likeness taken? If so, what por- 
tion does teach us so? I have frequently 
been told that it would not be in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures to have a likeness 
taken. . 

Ans. We know of no injunction in the 
Scriptures against one having his like- 
ness taken. In the Commandments, how- 
ever, man is forbidden to “make any 
graven image,” etc., to worship it—that is 
the only shadow of a dissuasion that we 
ever heard of in the Bible. If you do not 
have a likeness taken for the purpose of 
worshiping it, or keeping it as an object of 
worship or idolatry by others, you need 
have no fears in the matter. 


Tarpy DeEvetopment. — I 
am nearly nineteen years of age. 
years ago it was nearly impossible to in- 
duce me to attend school, or to read a book 
or paper. If I did read anything I could 
hardly remember it till the next morning. 
Now, there is nothing I like better than 
study and reading, especially history ; and 
whatever I read Iremember. What is the 
cause of this? Has the brain undergone 
any change? if so, what? I am conacious 
of no change, except as I look back an 
compare my disposition then and now. 

Ans. Some of the faculties and propen- 
sities mature later than others. The love 
element comes to its strength not before 
puberty ; the reasoning organs seldom act 
with as much vigor as do the perceptives 
until twenty or twenty-five years of age. 
Sometimes the organs of perception and 
memgry are slow to ripen, and are brought 
into action through the influence of the 
ripened reasoning organs ; the moral sen- 
timents never, or very rarely, reach their 
summit of vigor and activity before adult 
age. 


Best Mepicat TREATMENT. 
—Inquiries as to the best treatment for 
specific diseases reach us from subscri- 
bers. We should be happy to specify, 


rotuberance? 2, | 


Nine | 


were there such a thing known. At 
one time bleeding was the great specific; 
later, mercury was largely administered for 
almost everything; and at present quinine 
is a fashionable remedy with a class. Con. 
sider the different medical schools—not the 
isolated portable concerns which sell diple- 
mas for so much a copy, but those having 
colleges where hundreds are graduated 
every year—whose students are thoroughly 
instructed in all the branches. Among 
these, very different modes of practice are 
pursued. It would not become us to de- 
cide for others which is best, though we 
may state, we agree with those experienced 
sages who affirm that “the less medicines 
we take the better.” We keep the works of 
the different schools, which may be found 
in our “ Specrau List,” sent on receipt of 
stamp. 


Drvue Mepictnes.—Why do 
you generally disconntenance drug medi- 
cines ? Without medicines, how can chron- 
| ic diseases be cu 





| Ans. Drug medicine never cures—it may 
aid nature, or provoke it to act, but nature 
works the cure, or it is never obtained, 
People think salve cures a wound, when it 
simply serves to keep the wound warm and 
moist, and excludes the air, while nature 
does the healing; a cloth or lint, kept wet 
with water, is found to be just as good as 
salve. Correct methods of living, of eat- 
ing, drinking, exercising, sleeping, and 
sunshine, will cure chronic diseases, if 
anything will. Drugs have nearly ruined 
the health of the world, and those who 
take the least of them are the best off. 
The best physician Ohio ever had gave 
nothing but bread pills, with correct hy- 
gienic regimen, for thirty years; but the 
people were angry when they found they 
had been cured in so simple a mauner. 


Hypropuosta.— W here does 
the disease originate? What is the best 
method of cure? Are all animals liable to 
be affected by the bite of one which is 
rabid? What is the ** mad stone?” 

Ans. The disease ts supposed to origin- 
ate with animals of the dog and cat kind, 
and is transmitted by means of virus, im- 
parted by the bite, or perhaps by the saliva 
applied to a fresh wound. The bite may 
be only an incident to furnish the raw 
flesh in which inoculation becomes possi- 
ble. A steam bath is lately reported to be 
an effectual remedy. All animals are liable 
to be poisoned by the bite of one that is 
rabid. The “mad stone” is, in our judg- 
ment, a popular delusion—at least as to any 
effect to cure hydrophobia. 
| Mermory.—One remembers 

the locality of a sentence on the page bet- 
ter than the number of the page, because 
Locality is more exercised in the matter 
| than Number. Another seldom notices the 


d | number of the page,and does not remember 


| it. 
| 

| Tuck Skutts denote less 
| activity of brain and mind than thin skulls. 


Antmosiry.—W hat is an an- 
tidote for ** sectarian animosity ?” 
Ans. Charity, which comes of Christian 
kindness. In other words, cultivated Be- 
nevolence. — 


BASHFULNESS.—We have 
given the causes and cure of this mental 
infirmity in the “Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy for 1867." Price, post- 
paid, 20 cents. The perusal of this will 
put you in the way to overcome the weak- 
ness, and to prevent “ the embarrasement™ 
of which you complain. The remedy is 








cheap and effective. Try it! 
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Publishers’ Department. 


How to AppREss THIS 
Orrice.—Among the literary curiosities 
of the day are many important packets 
lying in the dead-letter office, which failed 
toreach their intended destinations, owing 
to their singular addresses. Fortunately 
for us, being so generally known through- 
out the country as phreriologists and pub- 
fishers, however imperfectly our firm 
name may be written, providing either of 
these designations be added, post-masters 
can readily guess if a letter be intended for 
ua, and forward the same. The usual ad- 
dress for many years has been Fowler and 
Wells, but many transpose this, and write 
it Wells & Fowler; still others get it 
mixed as follows: S. R. Fowler and U. L. 
Wells; Fowler, Wells & Co.; and Wells, 
Fowler & Co. Of late, the more frequent 
address is Wells’ Phrenological Journal. 
Office of New Physiognomy. For The 





Phrenologist on Broadway. Publisher of. 


“Natural Waists or no Wives.” ‘ Phre- 
nological Cabinet.’ ‘“Craniological Mu- 
seum.”’ When our No., 389 Broadway, is 
added, all such letters come direct; but 
when directed to Boston, Philadelphia, or 
nowhere in particular, there may be, nay, 
often is, delay. It is not unusual for our 
letters to cross the ocean, and after reach- 
ing the city of York, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, London, Mexico, and even China 
—a year’s pilgrimage—to be returned to 
ns. For these delays we get letters of 
complaint—properly addressed—and hints 
that there must be a “ screw loose” in our 
machinery. Is it nut surprising that we 
should be supposed to know which of the 
twenty or thirty Washingtons, Jeffersons, 
Franklins, or Mount Vernons is meant, or 
what county and State our correspondent 
hails from ? He is supposed to know where 
we reside, and why should not we know 
where he resides? O that everybody would 
read and learn ** How to Write,’ and how 
to address those whom they wésh to reach. 

In future, to secure prompt attention, 
it may be as well to address all letters re- 
lating to this publication, as follows: 

8S. R. WELLs, 
Editor Phrenological Journal, 
889 Broadway, 
New York. 

If for books, or for anything connected 
with thie office, it may be the same. Let- 
ters will reach us, finally, if addressed in 
any of the ways named above. While one 
or more of the three who formerly com- 
posed the firm may be away, in Europe or 
other where, the Eprror is expected to be 
always at home. Hence letters addressed 
to him will receive immediate attention, 
and all orders be promptly filled. 


Our New Terms.—We en- 

arge the JournNAL, commencing with the 
Jvty number, by increasing its pages. 
The new terms have been fixed, as fol- 
lows: Yearly subscriptions, payable in 
advance. 
SD, c cnccesscccences acne $ 300 
TE Dap enccncccccencsucesse 
0 | ee ee 
and an extra copy to the getter up of the 
club of five, on receipt of $12. No premiums 
can be allowed at the above prices. See 
premium list in another place. 

Remittances may be made by check, 
draft, or post-office order, made payable to 
8. R. WELLS, New York. 


To Sunscriners.—We can 
farnish all the back numbers of the Jour- 
NAL from January, 1866-7, to all who wish 
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them. Subscribers should always specify 
what number they would like their sub- 
scriptions to commence with. 

CANADA SuBscripers will please add 
twelve cents, the amount of the yearly 
Canada postage on the JourRNAL, to the 
subscription price, when remitting. 


Back Numsers of the Jour- 
NAL, unbound, cap be supplied for the 
years 1864, 1865, 1866, and up to present 
date, with the exceptions of the July and 
December numbers for 1865. Bound vol- 
umes of the same may be had, extending 
from 1849 to 1866. Prices on application. 
$3 to subscribers. —— 


ExcuanGes will please note 
our new terms. Instead of $2, our terms 
will be, from present date, $8 a year. Ed- 
itors, who may wish to do so, may adver- 
tise and club this Journat with their own, 
at $2. This proposition will hold good up 
to December, 1867. 

Messrs. Bertpinc, Keira 
& Co., American bankers in London, have 
published a pamphlet furnishing the rates 
at which United States bonds and secur- 
ities are bought and sold over the sea ; and 
besides the special monetary data therein 
given, they generously offer to render any 
assistance in their power that may add to 
the comfort and happiness of their Ameri- 
can countrymen who may call upon them ; 
will afford the conveniences of their read- 
ing-room, and receive and forward letters 
in behalf of those availing themselves of 
the opportunity presented. 





Porr’s Essay on Man.—It 
is our intention to reprint this work. in 
handsome book form, with all the notes 
and illustrations. We may defer it until 
the autumn. When ready, it will be an- 
nounced in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


We have received a copy of 
the ** Premium List and Regulations for the 
Tilinois State Fair of 1867." The Fair is 
open to the world, and competition afford- 
ed without reserve. The number of pre- 
miums is very large, including all classes 
and species of manufactures, agricultural 
products, domestic animals, etc. The 
locality of the Fair will be Quincy; the 
opening, September 23. 


Der PHRENOLOGISCHE J OUR- 
NAL ist eine erste Classe menatliche Schrift, 
gewidmet zu der Ethnologie, oder Racen- 
beschreibung, Physiologie, oder die Natur- 
lehre des menschlichen Kérpers, Physiog- 
nomy, oder Gesichtskunde, mit ‘‘ Zeichen 
des Charakter” und wie sie zu lesen. Nur 
$3, das Jahr; oder 30 cents das einzelne 
Heft. Zu addressiren an 8. R. Wells. No. 
389 Broadway, New York. Ein gutes 
Mittel fair auserlesene Annoncen. 


ProressionaL CLASS OF 
1868.—Next winter we expect to instruct 
another class in theoretical and practical 
Phrenology. The gentlemen who gradu- 
ated last winter are meeting with good 
success as lecturers and examiners. Some 
of them had been in the field before as 
phrenologists or as speakers in other pro- 
fessions. These have enlarged their field 
of knowledge, and thereby greatly enhanced 
their power of doing good, and of course 
improved their ability to secure pecuniary 
success ; but those who went for the first 
time on the rostrum are doing well, some 
of them much better than their most san- 
guine hopes had led them to expect. Our 
new circular is just out, and ready to be 
sent to all who wish it. Please inclose a 
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stamp and ask for circular entitled “ Pro- 


fessional Instruction in Practical Phre- 
nology.” Address this office. 


We have had the pleasure 
of sending to Miss Eliza Jones, of Pittston, 
Pa., a blind girl, who has long taken a 
lively interest in our works, a superior 
piano-forte valued at $450, as a preminm 
for enbscriptions obtained for the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Many Inquirers.—The new 
subscription rate, $3, will apply only to 
subscriptions received after June ist. All 
who have paid $2 for their yearly subscrip- 
tion, dating from January last, will receive 
the JouRNAL regularly as before, until the 
close of the year. —— 

Le “ParenotogicaL Jour- 
NAL” et la “ Vie Illustrée” est une revue 
de premier ordre, parvenue 4 sa 42me 
annee, consacré a la Physionomie, avec les 
“signes du cdractére”’ l’Ethnologie lhis- 
toire naturelle de Phomme, la Phrénologie 
et les temperaments, la Physiologie, les 
lois de la vie et de la sante, la Psychologie, 
la science de l’ame. Amplement illustre. 
Mensuel, $3 par an. Numeros simples 30 
cents. Adresse: S. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. —— 


Ovr thanks are tendered to 
Hon. N. P. Banks and Lieutenant J. L. 
Andem, of Washington, for valuable public 
documents. 

Hon. Wititam Lawrence, 
M.C., from Ohio, will please accept our 
warmest thanks for a copy—complete—of 
that very valuable work, “The United 
States Coast Survey.” 





An Error Correcrep.—A 
lady sends us the following, which shows 
what way she will vote, one of these days : 

Mr. Epiror—Imagine my surprise upon 
opening the March Journal, to behold the 
portrait of our townsman, Sydenham E. 
Ancona! But surprise gave way to con- 
sternation to find him denominated as 
the “ Republican Representative from the 
Eighth Congressional District.” Poor old 
Berks County! would that she could have 
a Republican candidate! But that can not 
be until this generation are gathered to 
their fathers. Why, Berks County is that 
benighted region, of which you may have 
heard, the inhabitants whereof still vote 
and cheer for Andrew Jackson! By the 
way, J was not born in Berks! 1 thought 
of writing at once to inform you of the 
error, but not wishing to be thought pre- 
sumptuous, concluded not to; but two of 
my friends were so surprised and indignant 
that such a mistake should appear in the 
JouRNaL—forgetting that we all are liable 
to err—they forthwith declared a lack of 
confidence in the PHrENoLoeicaL Jour- 
NAL, and then | determined to write. Know 
then, all men, that to 8. E. Ancona does not 
belong the honor of belonging to the glori- 
ous Republican party. * * ‘He is 
now a member of the Fortieth Congress !* 
Excuse me for saying that he is not; he 
was defeated last autumn by J. Lawrence 
Getz, who takes his seat as the member 
from Democratic Berks in the Fortieth 
Congress. I am most respectfully yours, 

Reavina, Pa. A. G. J. 

We admit and regret our error, and doubt 
not Mr. Ancona will do the same, when the 
ladies take him in hand as they have us. 
Our fair correspondent speaks ont with 
little reserve, and when she takes the field, 
we advise Messrs. Ancona and Getz to get 
on the other side of the fence. 


TrstTIMoNIALs. — We have 
printed a neat three-page circular contain- 
ing testimonials in favor of Phrenology by 
learned and eminent men. These may be 
used by lecturers and others as hand-bills, 


to great advantage. We can furnish these 
to lecturers by the thousand, at the cost of 
paper and printing. ‘Those wishing a copy 








may send a stamp. 


General Items. 


Gorse TO THE RocKyY 
MoynTarns.—We are pleased to hear that 
many sensible Americans will spend their 
summer vacations in our own great West, 
instead of running after the French show. 
They would learn something of the extent 
and resources of Uncle Samuel's Farm— 
something of his big mountains, big lakes, 
big trees, and big—newly acquired—ice- 
house. By the way, why not organize a 
company, charter a steamer, and make a 
summer excursion to the Big Cool? Parties 
can be made up in the East, and go over- 
land to California, thence by steamer to 
the new territory, which,,out of respect to 
Ben. Franklin, who, with his kite, sug- 
gested the electrical telegraph, we would 
venture to name FRanK-LAND. 





Dr. Lewis, of Boston, an- 
nounces the eleventh annual session of his 
gymnasium, commencing on the first of 
July. The importance of physical training 
is being felt by a world of invalids, and 
those who can should avail themselves of 
this excellent means by which to better 
their constitutions. 


CrinotinE ConTRACTING.— 
It is a relief to note the change, for the 
better, in the fashions, reducing the long- 
worn wiry expanse. Women will wear 
hoops. They insist on the convenience, 
gracefulness, and healthfulness of the airy 
cage. Its use enables them to walk more 
freely ; and when reduced to proper limits 
we shall let them pass. 


Tea anv Correr.—These 
are simply “luxuries,” not necessaries, 
and are indulged in very extensively— 
probably, in many instances, in such ex- 
cess as to cause nervous headaches, mental 
irritability, sleeplessness, and probably in 
some degree to warp the mind, if not to 
increase a tendency to insanity. We say 
its excessive use may produce these resulte. 
We have never, in any instance, recom 
mended the use of these substances, and 
we sincerely believe the less used the 
better. But who will heed our opinion 
when all the world areagainstus? Seeing 
these things advertised in the Journat, 
have led some to suppose that we approve 
them. People with common sense must 
judge for themselves what they will eat 
and drink. If we advertise pork, cod- 
liver oil, or quinine, it does not follow that 
we approve their use, or that we use them 
atall. If tea and coffee be used as we use 
them, no serious harm can come of them. 

SEARCHING youR BaGGaGr. 
—We think Napoleon has made a great 
mistake by refusing to permit a vieitor 
whom he has invited from other coun- 
tries to attend his show, to enter his 
territory without the humiliation of 
having his baggage overhauled by po- 
lice, as though such visitor were a thief 
or a smuggler. When he said to all the 
world, ‘Come to Paris, and bring your 
friends,’ it would naturally be supposed 
that he would be glad to welcome them 
with something more cordial than with a 
body of “baggage searchers.” But so it 
is, every American, every Englishman, and 
everybody else who visits and departs from 
France, must submit to the humiliating, 
disgusting, degrading search. Ladies will 
be stripped and their under clothing ex- 
quinel see if they have laces, jewelry, 
and so forth, concealed—which proceeding 
will leave anything but an agreeable im- 
pression on the minds of Napoleon's 
guests. When will this nuisance be abated ? 
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Tue Enp or a GouRMAND.— 
A celebrated character has disappeared 
from the Palais Royal, Paris. Réné Lar- 
tique was a Swiss, and a man of about 
sixty. He spent the third of his life at 
dinner. Every morning at ten o'clock he 
was to be seen going into a restaurant, and 
in a few moments was installed in a corner, 
which he only quitted about three in the 
afternoon, after having drunk six or seven 
bottles of different kinds of wine. He then 
walked up and down the garden till the 
clock struck five, when he made his ap- 
pearance again at the same restaurant, and 
always at the same place. His second 
meal, at which he drank quite as much as 
at the first, invariably lasted till half-past 
nine. Therefore he devoted nine hours a 
day to eating and drinking. 

{What a task the poor fellow performed ! 
and what a useless life he led! What of 
his future ? let us leave that to his Maker. 
But we may consider the worthless life he 
led, and hold him up as an example to be 
shunned. 


[ENTER 


| any other kind. 
tich ~Herress. |—' 


* Good-morning, aunt, how does thee do?” | 


“ Very well, [thank thee. And how does 
theedo?” “Very well. Does thee see my 
new diamond ear-rings?"” “ Ah! are they 
real diamond?” “ Yes; they cost three 
thousand dollars. My lover gave them to 
me. How does thee like them?” “ Well, 


I must bear my testimony according to my | 


convictions, and I must say that [ would 
rather know that thee wore clean linen, 
than to see thee with those diamonds in 
thy ears!" Curtain fallsa.—New Bedford 
Standard. 

(“Clean linen” indicates character—a 
clear conscience, for example. Diamonds 
are as often worn by rogues, jockeys, 
gamblers, etc., as by honest persons. 


Pure Marcie Svear.—Al- 
though our lot is cast far from the “ sap- 
bush,” in the noisy, bustling, enterprising, 
wicked city, where “ head work” absorbs 


us, our friends do not forget that we, like | 


other children, have a “sweet 
Messrs. N. C. Meeker, of New York, and 
Paut C. Hows, of Plattsburg, kindly 
favored us with choice packages of maple 
sugar from Cortland and Steuben counties, 


tooth.” | 


in Western New York. To these gentlemen 
we return the thanks of all our happy | 


circle who partook of the same; and O 
what a smacking of lips there was when 
the rich, luscious saccharine dissolved 
under their tongues! The following note 
accompanied one of the packages : 


8S. R. Wetts: Dear Friend — When 
Montaigne entitled one of his essays, “‘ We 
Taste Nothing Pure,” he had not eaten 


any maple sugar from Cortland County. 
sng ago I used to think that nothing 
would be finer than for a paper to print 
standard English poetry. four beautiful 
production of the Essay on MAN carries out 
my idea. After all said and written, there 
is no poetry in our tongue equal to 
Pope's. Ever thine, N. ©. M. 
[We are now getting our mouths ready 
for and shall 
save a little maple sugar to sweeten them. 
Won't that be Why don’t folks 
plant more sugar-maple trees and straw- 
berry vines, so that everybody could have 
enough ?)} 


Cueck Your Baccace.—In 


“strawberries and cream,” 


nice ? 


England, no checks are used; trunks, 
carpet bags, pelisses, bandboxes, and 


bundles are piled on top of railway trains, 
nd the whole covered over with heavy 
canvas. When the train arrives at a 
station, each one is expected to point out 
his own baggage. If he fails, he has no 
means of tracing it. Americans are more 
inventive, and have used checks for years. 
gut we now have something new in this 
line, recently patented by Mr. G. F. 
Tuomas, editor of Appleton’s Railway 
Guide, which is the most safe and satis- 
factory of anything of the kind introduced. 
It must be adopted at once by railway 


= 
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companies who keep the comfort and 
convenience of passengers in view. Mr. 


Thomas will send descriptive circulars to“ 


those who apply. —— 

A New Broom Sweeps 
CLEAN.—All women who sweep—not with 
costly dresses—give thanks for a boon in 
the shape of a new broom, recently invent- 
ed by Mr. Silver, and now being introduced 
by Messrs. C. A. Cieea & Co., of 206 
Broadway, N. Y. We have seen it, tried 
it, and like it. All who are interested—all 
the women of course—should induce their 
other selves to get one of these new 
brooms aé once. It will do no harm to get 
half a dozen to give away. What more 
appropriate present from a young man to 
a young lady? We know two or three 
among the phrenological fraternity who 
have tried them, who now refuse to use 
See advertisement, and 
send for a circular. 

Tue New York Mepicar 
CoLLEGE FOR WomeN was chartered April 
14, 1863. The following compose the pres- 
ent Board of Trustees: 

President, Mrs. Wm. H. Greenough; 
Vice - President, Mrs. Edward Bayard ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Elvina A. Lane; Secretary, 
Mrs. C. F. Wells. Mrs. R. B. Connolly; 
Mrs. V. C. King; Mra. L. M. Ward, M.D.; 
Mrs. E. C. Stanton; Mrs. D. E. Sackett ; 
Mrs. R. T. Haines; Miss M. B. Dewey; 
Mrs. M. E. Winchester ; Mrs. 8S. L. Porter; 
Mrs. J. W. White; Mrs. H. G. Blinn. 

Facuttry.—Hon. J. V. C. Smith, M.D., 
Lecturer on Anatomy; J. R. Andrews, 
M.D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of 
Surgery; F. L. H. Willis, M.D., Prof. of 
Materia Medica; 8. L. Kilborn, M.D., 
Prof. of Physiology; E. P. Fowler, M.D., 
Prof. of Theory and Practice of Medicine ; 
Anna Inman, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics; 
Chas. 8. Stone, Prof. of Chemistry; Mrs, 
C. 8. Lozier, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
Women and Children, and Dean. 

There were graduated at the recent com- 
mencement a number of ladies, who will 
enter at once into general practice. 

It is said tliere are now some three hun- 
dred lady physicians in the United States 
in full practice, the proceeds of which are 
from $2,000 to $15,000 a year each. One 
young lady, near New York, has a practice 
amounting to upward of $10,000 a year! 
Her medical education cost not far from 
$300, besides her time. 

We can name no other calling at present 
which promises better remuneration than 
this; nor one in which an unincumbered 
lady can be more usefully employed. Of 
course, some men will “pooh, pooh,” and 
charge the ladies with unsexing them- 
selves, becoming “ strong-minded,” etc. ; 
but what of that? Are not al new move- 
ments opposed? Is not Phrenology oppos- 
ed? Is not Temperance opposed? Has not 
the Christian religion been opposed from 
the start? We must expect opposition, even 
martyrdom, for all brave pioneers. But 
truth and right will eventually triumph. 
Our accountability is to God rather than 
to Mrs. Grundy, or “ what will people 
say.’ So, who's afraid? The managers 
of this College want money in order to 
increase its facilities and ite usefulness. 
Here is their Appeal: 

To att WoMEN TO WHOM THIS MAY 
come—GreETING—Ladies ; We, the Board 
of Trustees of the “N. Y. Medical College 
for Women and Hospital for Women and 
Children,” do most earnestly and hopefully 
appeal to you for aid. 

Our Fourth Collegiate Year terminated 
with Commencement, March ist, and our 
College walls are yet unbuilt, having pe- 
titioned moneyed and influential men in 
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vain; sure of success, we turn to you. 
Build for yourselves’ and sisters a metro- 
politan monument, of which the entire 
nation shall be justly proud. 

Our Appeal is to all. Follow your first, 
your best impulse, and send us a Donation, 
individually or collectively, as may best 
suit your pleasure or convenience, of $1 or 
more each, and the work is done. [Larger 
sums, $5, $10, or $50, not declined. . 

We are not unmindful of the generous 
sympathy and aid of noble-hearted men; 
and we shall not refuse their donations 
when proffered; besides, a Hospital Fund 
will always be needed, to relieve and aid 
suffering, helpless women aud children. 

Gratefully acknowledging the guidance 
and care of our heavenly Father in the 
past, with trustful hop» for the future, we 
doubt not that your aid as well as sym- 
pathies and prayers will be ours, 

Will Editors and Clergymen’s wives 
please aid? Direct to Mrs. C. F. WELLs, 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells, N. Y. 
City, or to either of the Trustees. 

{It may be proper to add, that young 
ladies with limited means, desirous of 
fitting themselves for practice, may attend 
the College on easy terms, by making 
arrangements with the Trustees, Those 
who favor this enterprise may form associ- 





ations in towus and- neighborhoods, select, 


their candidate, raise the means to defray 
expenses, and send the lady student of 
their choice to the College, who, when 
graduated, may settle and practice at 
home. This is one way to secure the 
services of a lady physician, and help 
forward the cause.] 





A Butiet in THE Brat, 
About nine months since, a boy residing 
near Buffalo, N. Y., while amusing himself 
with a pistol, accidently discharged it, and 
the ball entered his brain. The boy came 
to his senses after a while, and is still 
alive, though all attempts to extract the 
ball have been unsuccessful, and would 
probably result in death. He can not 
speak, and the ability to read is gone, but 
the accident resulted in increasing the 
power of the organ of Calculation, and he 
now figures up with marvelous celerity 
very abstruse sums. The above is vouched 
for.— Exchange. 

[This is interesting if it be a fact, but it 
is altogether too vague to prove anything. 
Name, date, and place should have been 
stated, to make it satisfactory.]} 





reves? aw — 
Barnuw’s PureENOLOGIsT.— 
When we named that degenerate specimen 
of humanity, Barnum's Prof. Livingston, 
under the head of Drunken Phrenologists, 
in the April number, we could not predict 
how soon he would come to gfief, although 
it was evident that his career would not be 
a long one, judging from the life he led. 
It is not many weeks since his low con- 
duct disgusted even the virtuous Museum 
man—the would-be M.C.—who turned him 
into the streets. The police*report in the 
New York TJribune of the 19th April 
finishes the story of Barnum’s bad phre- 
nologist. 

Homictpe IN THE SeventH Warp—In- 
quest BY Coroner WiLpey.—Shortly be- 
fore one o'clock yesterday morning a row 
occurred in the * Library” [drinking] 
saloon, No. 17 Jefferson Street, kept by 
Marcus H. Tallman, between John R. 
Livingston, residing at No. 31 New Canal 
Street, and Vincent Cody of No. 393 Cherry 
Street, and Edward Allen of No, 01 East 
Twelfth Street. During the fracas, Cody 
shot Livingston in the head with a pistol, 
causing a wound that terminated fatally in 
a few moments. Cody and Allen left the 
saloon immediately after the occurrence, 
but were met soon after in Madison Street, 
near Jefferson, in company with a humber 
of those who had witnessed the affray, by 
roundsman Whitcomb, and were by that 
officer taken to the station-house to await 
the action of the coroner. In the mean 
time, Police surgeon Bliven had been 
notified to visit the wounded man, and was 
soon in attendance, but before his arrival 
life was extinct. The body was then con- 
veyed to the station-house 

Coroner Wildey was notified, and at 
eleven o'clock proceeded to the station- 
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house and held an inquest On the body. A 
number of witnesses were examined, 
From their teetimony it appears that there 
were present in the back room of the 
saloon, just previous to the disturbance, g 
number of persons, most of whom were 

artially intoxicated. After the party had 

aken several drinks, one of the number 

proposed that they should throw dice. To 
this Livingston first objected, but final) 
consented. After a time Cody ace 
Livingston of fingering the dice. This the 
latter denied, and with oaths called the 
party liars and loafers, [This was like 
Satan rebuking ¢in.] He then turned to 
ro out into the front room, when he was 
<nocked down by Allen. Cody and Allen 
then attacked him, and kicked and beat 
him about the face and head. Livingston 
attempted to escape them by getting under 
the counter, but was dragged out, and the 
attack continued by Cody and Allen. The 
proprietor of the saloon attempted to st 
the row and release Livingston from his 
assailants. Some of the bystanders called 
to Allen and Cody to be careful or Living. 
ston would shoot. Cedy said: ** He'll shoot, 
will he?” and producing a pistol fired at 
Livingston. The shot took effect in the 
forehead, and the wounded man at once 
fell back and expired in a few minutes, 
Tallman attempted to detain the assailants, 
} but they shook him off and left 4he store, 
[Groggery.] It was claimed by one or two 
of the witnesses that the pistol used by 
| Cody was taken by him from the deceased, 
Sergeant Babcock, on examining the 
soon after it wus conveyed to the station | 
house, found in one of the coat pockets 4 
pistol holster and a pawn ticket for a 
pistol, which had been pledged on the 
2d inst. Cody and Allen, soon after the oc 
currence, entered the Seventh Precinct 
station-house and surrendered themstivea, 
Deputy Coroner Wooster Beach, M.D., 
made a post-mortem examination of the 
body, and found that the ball had pene 
trated the left temple and passed into the 
brain, causing death. The jury, after a 
short deliberation, rendered a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence, Cody bei 
returned as the principal in the affray, av 
Allen as an accessory re the fact. On 
the rendition of this verdict, the coroner 
committed the prisoners to the Tombs 
without bail, to await the action of the 
Grand Jury. 

Cody is a native of Ireland, aged twenty- 
nine years. He has long been known to 
the police as a rough character, and a bully 
|} at elections, and has, on several occasions, 
| been arrested for being engaged in pugil- 
| istic encounters at primary meetings and 
elsewhere. On being questioned as to his 
guilt, he made the following statement: 
** Deceased pulled a pistol from his pocket, 
and while I was trying to get it away from 
| him, it snapped in my hand and went off 
j; and shot him.” The prisoner exhibited a 
mark on his hand which he said had been 

made by the hammer of the pistol, Allen 
lis aged twenty years, a native of Ireland,and 
| by occupation a boatman. Like his com- 
| panion, Cody, he is known as a rough and 
‘fighter. He made the following statement; 
|*T am not guilty of the charge. The de 
ceased cocked the pistol at me, and Cody 
attempted to get it from him, when it went 
off.’ 








The deceased was a native of the western 
part of this State, and aged about thirty- 
three years. [He had been attached to 
Barnum’s Museum for several years, and 
was known to be not only a drunkard, but 
something worse. Let other self-styled 
professors take warning.] 


Economy or Cigar Enps.— 
Two years ago a society was established it 
Hamburg, the members ef which agreed t¢ 
preserve all the points of their cigars, im 
stead of biting them off and throwing them 
away. These ends are collected, and then 
sold in large quantities, either for the 
manufacture of snuff or for smoking it 
pipes. The sum thus raised is applied to 
the maintenance and education of orphans, 
aud some idea of the extent of the society, 
and the intensity of its affection for the 
weed, may be gained from the fact that the 
cigar ends of two years’ saving have 
brought in a sufficient sum for the mail 
tenance of twenty-two children. —- 7’ 
papers. 

[Beautiful, Now if the Hamburgers will 
save all the money they foolishly spend on 
tobacco and lager beer, they will have 
enongh to educate al the children of that 
wicked city. Our remarks are equally ap 
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plicable to the Manhattaners.] 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four Erirstiezs To Sr. Jonn, Lonp BoLincBRokE. By ALEXANDER 


Porgs. Wire Norss, AND FirreENn ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[CONCLUDED.] 


———— 


WHERE grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 

Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 

’*Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere: +» 

*Tis never to be sought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

I. Ask of the learn’d the way! The learn’d are blind: 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain: 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess e’en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ?* 

II. Take nature’s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive : 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, the “ Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;” 

And makes what happiness we justly call, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit rests self-satisfied. 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
Each has his share, and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense, 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness ; 

But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 

All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace. 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 

In who obtain defense, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 
But fortune’s gifts, if each alike possest, 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 


. God in externals could not place content. 


Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call’d, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven’s just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear ; 





* Physical enjoyment results from the normal exercise of all the faculties and organs 
of body and brain; but real happiness is only found in the subordination of the 


ions and selfish propensities to the moral sentiments, or the spiritual part of man. 


Hap: iness results from perfect trust in and submission to God, and from that serene 
meekness, repose, and obedience which says, “ Thy will be done.” 


> 





Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future views of better or of worse.* 

Oh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

III. Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 

And peace, O virtue, peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bless’d or cursed, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first ? 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
*Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains ; 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh, blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe | 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be bless’d, 
But fools the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust! 

See Sidney blecds amid the martial strife ! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ? 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne’er gave, 
Lamented Digby ! sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honors, lives the sire ? 
Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sickened, and each gale was death ? 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me? 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will 

God sends not ill, if rightly understood, 

Or partial il! is universal good, 

Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 

Short, and but rare, till man improved it all. 

We just as wisely might of Heaven complain, 

That righteous Abel was destroy’d by Cain, 

As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 

When the lewd father gave the dire disease. 

Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws ! 

IV. Shall burning tna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 

On air or sea new motions be impress’d, 

Oh, blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by? 

Or some old temple,,nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 

V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be: 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must merit God’s peculiar care ! 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 





* Those with lucrative offices, or with great riches, fear they may lose them, while 
those without either office or fortune hope to obtain them; and this reminds us of a 
question, po by young men, as follows: Which is most enjoyed—anticipation, or 
realization . 
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One thinks on Calvin Heaven’s own spirit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell : 

If Calvin feel Heaven’s blessing, or its rod, 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 
What shocks one part, will edify the rest, 

Nor with one system can they all be bless’d.* 
The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
WHATEVER Is, IS RIGHT.—This world, ’tis true, 
Was made for Cesar, but for Titus too; 

And which more Bless’d ? who chain’d his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? 

VI. “ But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed.” 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil ; 

The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your demand is o’er? 

“ No—shall the good want health, the good want power ?” 
Add health and power and every earthly thing— 
“Why bounded power? why private? why no king? 
Nay, why external for internal given ? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ?” 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough while he has more to give ; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? 
What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize: a better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and six, 

Justice a conqueror’s sword, or truth a gown, 

Or public spirit its great cure—a crown. 

Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there, 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Ga, like the Indian, in another life, 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 

As well as dream such trifles are assign’d, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 

No joy, or be destructive of the thing ; 





* When it is known and realized that no two persons are organized precisely alike 
—that we differ in size, shape, height, breadth, quality, capacity. and complexion, the 
reason why we do not agree in belief, in tastes, in accountability, and in religions 
opinions becomes at once apparent. It must be clear to all, that though we may re- 
semble each other very closely in general appearance, yet a marked difference between 
us exists, and a knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy makes those differences 
most palpable. Then, how can it be expected that we who differ in degree of knowl- 
edge, in powers of comprehension, in modes of education and development, shall be 
perfectly agreed with regard to religious opinions? One is born and educated in a Ro- 
minan Catholic country.another ina Protestant country, another among the heathen—one 
among Christians, and another among Jews; and is it not natural to infer that each 
will accept and act according to the teachings of their kin and country? May not the 
differences of opinion in regard to religious matters be accounted for on these grounds ? 
Do not “ birds of a feather flock together?” Why is one a Roman Catholic, and an- 
other a Protestant? Why one Presbyterian, and another Baptist? Why one Episco- 
palian, and another Methodist? Why one Unitarian, and another Universalist? Is 
the God of the Calvinist a God of rigid justice and severe punishment ? [Conscien- 
tionsness and Destructiveness] and is Benevolenee or unbounded mercy the chief at- 
tribute in the God of the Univeralist? Is blind belief more common to the Catholic 
than to the Protestant? Does the Episcopalian manifest more taste and refinement, 
more Ideality and Sublimity in his church edifices, in his music, in his cecorations, in 
his personal dress, equipage, and surroundings than the plain Methodist? Who is it 
builds the finest churches, and enriches them with painted windows, etc.? How is 
it with the Swedenborgians? Have they more of the spiritual element in their phre- 
nological composition ? 

If we admit an organic difference in the nature of different persons: if each looks 
at subjects through colored glasses—faculties—peculiar to himself; and if each is sin- 
cere, let us at least be tolerant, and not persecute each other on account of honest dif- 
ferences, It is not probable that all the world will come to be perfectly agreed on all 
points; but it é probable that we may be agreed on general principles. All will agree 
that each is accountable for the right use of every power of body and mind with which 
he has been blessed, and that he is to cultivate among other virtnes, “ the great com- 
mandment in th: law: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” — Mat. xxii. 37. 





How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one! 
To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just ? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
Oh, fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human-kind, 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 

Honor anil shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 





The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 
“ What differ more,” you cry, “ than crown and cowl ?” 
I'll tell you, friend ! a wise man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunello. 
Stuck o’er with titles and hung round with strings, 
That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 
But by your fathers’ worth, if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.* 

Look next on greatness: say where greatness lies: 
“ Where, but among the heroes and the wise ?” 





* In some countries men are estimated by their ancestry. In republican America 
the question is not, ** Who was your grandfather or grandmother ?" but ** What have 
“done? Have you achieved by your own studies, investigations, or labors success ?” 
if «0, you will be appreciated accordingly ; but that which your forefathers may have 
achieved counts nothing to you. Here, men are judged by their merits; there, by 
their lineage. 
“ Honor and shame from no condition ‘ire ; 
well your part —there all the honor lies." 

This is eminently democratic in its trne sense, as may be seen by the elevation 
of men of humble sphere to posts of the highest honor and responsibility, who are 
supposed to be intellectually and morally competent to fill those high positions. In 
America, every mother is “ay to teach het son that any of the offices in the gift 
of the people, from corporal to commander, or from path-master to President, are 
rightfully within the possibility of his reach. 
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Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All sly slow things with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose ungarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but othems weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great; 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
What's fame? a fancied life in other’s breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 
Just what you hear you have; and what’s unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
A Eugene living, as a Cesar dead ; 
Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod: 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave; 
When what to oblivion better were resign’d, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
. Than Cesar with a senate at his heels. 
In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others’ faults, and feel our own; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge: 
Truth would you teach, or save a sinking land ‘ 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 
Bring then these blessings to a strict account: 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they ’mount: 
How much of other each is sure to cost; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these : 
How sometimes life is risk’d, and always ease: 
Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 
Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall ?, 
To sigh for ribbons if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 
Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame! 
If-all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honor’d, famed, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete! 











In hearts of kings, pr arms of queens who lay, 
How happy! those to ruin, these betray. 











Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that raised the hero sunk the man: 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 
But stain’d with blood, or ill exchang’d for gold : 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

O wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 

E’er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame! 
What greater bliss attends their close of life? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their shame! 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
“Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

The ov'y point where human bliss stands still, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless’d in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequal’d, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain: 
Without satiety, though e’er so bless’d, 

And but more relish’d as the more distress’d : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For eyer exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless’d : 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know; 
Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature’s God ;* 





* Sects are simply organized societies, regulated, though not necessarily governed, 


in the strictest sense of thie term, by by-laws—in other words, 8, ere can 
no objection to this, save when pushed to extremes, and when liberty of faith is de. 
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Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns from the union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end in love of God and love of man. 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfined; 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees why nature plants in man alone, 
Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown ; 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find :) 
Wise is her present; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless’d 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 
Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbor’s blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grasp the whole world of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence ; 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 
God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race : 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless’d, 
And Heaven beholds its image in its breast.* 
Come, then, my friend! my genius! come along ; 
O master of the poet and the song! 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer, 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
O! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend # 
That, urged by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy~to the heart ; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature’s light, 
Show’d erring pride, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT ; 

























































nied to its members. We have by-laws in business corporations, and why not have 
man-made creeds or by-laws equally binding in religious organizations ? 

Men are not so likely to look “ through nature up to nature's God” who have only a 
“ private road.” Kindness, sense of panties. socia naling, mutual eympathy, and de- 
votion are awakened by assembling in congregations. e should probably grant all 
the poet claims in this relation tothe matter of looking through nature, but we should 
supplement to this that higher sentiment which we denominate the Spiritual, which is 
above the reach of reason and the senses. . 

* Narrow-minded and bigoted persons indulge a foolish prejudice against those not 
of their own country, not on their own plane, not of their own color ; but the Almighty 
will judge all charitably—of whatever nation, race, or color—and impartially. 

































That reason, passion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 

That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 

And all our knowledge is, OURSELVES TO KNUW.* 








* Se_r-KNow.Lepee.—A distin 


ished American statesman remarked: “ When a 


man propery understands himself, mentally and physically, his road to happiness is 


smooth, and 


society has a strong guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness.” 
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“WHAT THEY sar.” 

Everybody is influenced in form- 
ing opinions by what others say. And it 
requires everybody to know everything 
and to do everything. A great book, like 
a great public work, is, or should be, the 
culmination of all pass knowledge in that 
interest. Webster’s Dictionary contains 
the gist of all preceding dictionaries. The 
electric telegraph was suggested centuries 
ago, and all mankind, dead and living, 
have contributed to its establishment. So 
the newspaper press throughout the world 
may be said to echo the voice of the people. 
We copy a few of these echoes as follows: 
The NV. A. and U.S. Gazette says: 


* The success which has crowned the con- 
tinuous labors of the first disciples of Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy attests that a 
major part of the peop.e are gradually fol- 
lowing the doctors, and seeking to learn 


what those principles are which indicate 
character. It is not questioned by any 
that a beetling brow is the type of better 


intellect than a receding forehead, or that 
the Roman nose geners'{y indicates a more 
masculine character than the retrousse or 
snub. Without indorsing all the claims of 
phrenologicai study, there is nevertheless 
much there, too, which is suggestive and 
valnable. All keen observers have seen 
and been actuated by this. Julius Cesar 
is said to have organ zed his victorious 
cohorts and legions by it, and Napoleon 
felt its infinence.” 

However some may be disposed 
to sneer at the claims of Physiognomy to 
rank among sciences, the most persistent 
of them will guage much of his action in 
his intercourse with fis fellow-men by 
facial signs. That certain facial signs in- 
dicate uliarities of character can scarce- 
ly be doubted. Mr. Wells records the re- 
sult of observations of others as well as his 
own; does full justice, even where he dif- 
fers from them, to the views of his prede- 
cessors, and with t industry and faith- 
fulness to facts, builds up his system. 
He exhausts the subject and its cognate 
branches, and displays & —— power 
of analysis and generalization. It is an 
important volume, and deserving of care- 
ful study.— New York Courier. 


It seems quite natural to expect 
that the various featurcs of our bodies 
should express the qualities and powers of 
which we are possessed. In all ages the 
eye has been regarded as an index to the 
soul, consequently it is & popular fode of 
expressing the qualities of another to say 
that such a one has the eye of an eagle, a 
lion, ora cat. But whon we come to have 
noses and ears and lips classified as indi- 
cative of various mental powers, we are at 
first seized with a sense of the ludicrous. 
Bat when we think of a yo of one 
country as distinguished by its high cheek 
bones, and another by its * hened nose, 
and another by its thin or thick lips, and 
how each country as a whole has a mental 
constitation corresponding to its physical 
development, we will see reason for believ- 
ing in such a science as Physi 


more or less true of individuals.— Scottish 
American, 


All people read character, in 
some degree or other, whether they re- 
alize it—do it pu y--or not. We 
naturally form some idea of a man’s char- 
acter from his walk, his lr his 
his intonation of voice, ns hair, his eyes, 
his hands, his general bearing, etc. 
study of human character is interesting 
and valuable. Those of our readers who 
are dis to advance ti ir knowl 
in the science will find many things 
their advantage in New Prvsioegnomy.— 
Field and Fireside. 


There are very few iaen or wo- 
men who do not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, practice Physiognomy every day 
of their lives. They may ridicule the idea 
that the shape of a man’s head, the config- 
uration of his nose, or the ap nee of 
his eyes, furnish any guide to an estimate 
of his character or dispositi.., and yet the 
man of business will refuse an applicant 
emt because his glance is restless 
and uneasy instead of firm and decided, 
and every lady will quietly but quickly 
form her judgment regardiug the gentle- 
man who may be presented to her at an 
evening party.—New York Times. 


The face, to a certain extent, is 
the mirror of the mind. We can usually 
tell at a glance the dull from the brilliant 





omy, and | 
how that which is true of nations must be | 








New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character, 
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man, the intelligent from the blockhead. 
This science professes to determine the 
predisposition of the subject to either ex- 
treme, and to enable him by seasonable 
and judicious attention to the weak points 
of his character, to neutralize and over- 
come the latent evil that is within him. 
The principles sought to be laid down are 





life-time into this important 
work. He treats, as Lavater did, of i- 
ognomy, shows its yor! with Phre- 
nology, and explains, to elucidate both 
sciences, the whole structure of the human 
a e treats of Ceraperement, and 
contrasts the separate features of various 


hysiological 


human races, showing also how 





ComPaRaTiIve ParstoegNomy.—Lion AND MAN. 


made sufficiently plain to the dullest com- 
prehension, while they are elucidated still 
more clearly by the aid of over one thou- 
sand fine illustrations. The work is & 
up in the elegant style peculiar to this 
house, and we regard it as a valuable con- 
tribution to a science that as yet ie but in 
its infancy.—Jersey City Times. 





is affected by climate. Very curious, too, 
are his illustrations of comparative Physi- 
ognomy, showing the animal types of the 
human race. * * * On the whole, Mr. 
Wells has produced a work of great value 
and interest. We particularly recommend 
) hs to artists. — The Philadelphia 





RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE Fox aND MAN. 


It is tolerably certain that if we 
knew the exact physical configuration of 
any dig and clearly Vo eaper wong the 
fanctions of every organ, its action 
the mind, and the operation of the mind 
upon it, we could tell precisely the charac- 
ter of that person. is proposition lies 
at the base of the science of Physiognomy ; 
and although as a science it is as yet ina 





entary condition, it ie more than 
probable that the progress of mage in- 
vestigation will, in course of time, give it 
a much higher rank than it now occupies 
in the general estimation.—N. Y. Atlas. 


Mr. Wells has put the thought, 


the practical experience, the close observ- 
ation, and the professional collection of a 


The treatise of Mr. Wells, which 
is admirably printed and profusely illus- 
trated, is probably the most complete 
hand-book upon the subject in the lan- 

. It contains a synopsis of the hie- 
SS of Physiognomy, with notices of all 
the different systems which have been pro- 
mu and critical examinations of the 
eyes, the noses, the mouths, the ears, and 
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Pic axNp Man.—“ Lixe Man, Like Caaracrer.” 
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the brows of many distinguished and noto- 
rious characters.—New York Tribune. 

“Starting from the primitive 
teachings of 


magoms, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Roman physiognomists, among 
whom Cicero and Suetonius held the first 
rank, it shows the immense impulse that 
was given to Physiognomy as a science by 








| 





the researches of Lavater,and the still 
er advancement that has marked it our 
own day.” Among those who have con- 
tribu to it in this country, the author 
of this book is honorably distinguished, 
and we feel pleasure in bearing testimon 

to the conscientiousness and ability wi 

which he has executed the laborious task 
os he imposed upon himself.—New York 


“A familiar chapter on Phrenol- 
ogy is next introduced, and then follows 
one on the anatomy of the face, witha close 
analysis of each feature. First, the chin. 
No one will dispute Mr. Wells as to the 
infinite variety of chins; but we are sure 
many will be startled to hear that this un- 
pretending terminus of the face has been 
quietly telling their love secrets. But this 
is not the only story it tells; will and de- 
termination, scorn and contempt, and the 
faculty of economy are reflected on it. The 
jaws and teeth also tell their own tales of 
character, motionless lips are shown 
to be often the most eloquent. ‘ The 
— — = ae 3 no ~~ —= 

e physiognomist.’”’ ‘ersons W rge 
mouths may be consoled by knowing that 
they “indicate more character than small 
ones.”’ But here, as in other cases, quality 
is to be considered. By the variation of 
these muscles of the mouth, jealousy, con- 
tempt, es eethgpme firmness, self-es- 
teem, mirthfulnese, gravity, and self-con- 
trol find expression.—A.-S. Standard. 


“Tt contains a treatise on every 
feature and whatever indicates uliarity 
of character, the knowledge of which re- 
quires epecentinte education to bring into 
subjugation and be made to answer a ° 
end, without which it would mar and in- 
jure the pleasures of life.’’ All who can 
afford to possess this compendium will 
have value received for the expense.—New 
York Christian Intelligencer. 


It is a digest of Ethnology, it 
y~ us the symptomatology of insanity, 
t treats of ep red and Hygiene, an 
incidentally, of Zoology. The chapter on 
the es of intelligence is instructive, 
and that on comparative iy mem omy ag 
——_P entertaining.—American Edu- 
cational Monthly. 

The work is thorough, practical, 
and comprehensive. All that is known on 
the subject is systematized, explained, il- 
lustrated, and applied. A chapter is de- 
voted to Graphomuancy, or character as 
revealed in handwriting. Taken as a 
whole, it is the most complete and reliable 
work on the subject we have ever exam- 
ined, notwithstanding that we claim an 
intimate acquaintance with Lavater's work 
on the same subject.— The Northwest. 


It is a voluminous and very com- 
| oo momen pd work, taking the student by a 

ousand paths to a conclusion as to its 
entire correctness of theory, demonstrated 
by multitudes of the aptest illustrations. 
It is very entertaining and instructive, tell- 
ing the reader in little of great things he 
should further investigate.— Boston Gazette, 


“To the lover of the study of the 
human face we can cheerfully recommend 
‘New Physiognomy.’ As far as the study 
of the face can be reduced to a science, 
Mr. Wells has succeeded beyond any other 
writer or delineator of character. is an- 
alysis of the different forms of faces, as 
indicating character, in the expression of 
the eyes, ears, nose, lips, mouth, head, 
hair, eyebrows, hands, feet, chin, neck, 
teeth, jaws, cheeks, skin, complexion, the 
laugh, the walk, the shaking of hands, 
dress, is fully illustrated by living and 
dead characters, besides numerous out- 
lines to guide and instruct the reader.” 
Ethnol is fully treated by illustrations 
of the different types of the human race, 
and presented in a pleasing and instructive 
form.—. . 


The illustrations, in fact, consti- 
tute the most essential of a work like 
this. This is especially evident in the 
chapter on ‘“‘ Comparative Physiognomy,” 
in which the resemblance between certain 
classes of men and corresponding animals 
is strikinglyQexhibited in the cuts.—T7he 
Methodist. 


The author properly considers 
Physiogromy as the outward expression 
of the inner man; it shows race, class. 
original inclinations, temperament, and 
also the effects of association and educa- 
tion. Close observation and long practice 
has given him accuracy in drawing conclu- 
sions from the peculiarities of the human 
countenance, and he has reduced his ex- 

rience to a system, which is amply set 
orth in this volume.— b 


(Sent Preparp, BY First Post.) 
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PHRENOLOGY AND ITS USES. . 


PHRENOLOGY is the most useful of all modern discoveries ; for while others enhance 
creature comforts mainly, this Science teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds human 


nature in all its aspects. 


Its fundamental doctrine is, that each mental faculty is ex- 


ercised by means of a portion of the brain, called its organ, the size and quality of 


which determine its power. 
phy of human nature ever divulged. 


It embodies the only true Scrence or Mrxp and philoso- 
It analyzes all the human elements and functions, 


thereby showing of what materials we are composed, and how to develop them. 
PHRENOLOGY shows how the bodily conditions influence mind and morals—a most 


eventful range of truth. 


It teaches the true system of Education, shows how to classify 


pupils, to develop and discipline each faculty separately, and all collectively, into as per- 


fect beings as our hereditary faults will allow. 


Indeed, to Phrenology and Physiology 


mainly is the world indebted for its modern educational improvements, and most of its 


leaders in this department are phrenologists. 


PHRENOLOGY teaches parents for what occupation in life their children are best 
adapted, and in which they can, and can not, be successful and happy. It also teaches 
parents the exact characteristics of children, and thereby how to manaye and govern 
them properly; to what motives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid; what desires 


to restrain, and what to call into action, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY and Pryrstoenomy teach us our fellow-men; disclose their real charac- 
ter; tell as whom to trust and mistrust, whom to select and reject for specific places 
and stations ; enable mechanics to choose apprentices who have a particular knack or 


ual friends, and who are, and are not, adapted to become partners in business. More, 
they even decide, beforehand, who can, and who can not, live together affectionately and 
happily in wedlock, and on what point&-differences will be most likely to arise. 

Most of all, PureNno_oey and PHrsio.oey teach us OUR OWN SELVES; our faults, and 
how to obviate them ; our excellences, and how to make the most of them ; our proclivi- 
ties to virtue and vice, and how to nurture the former and avoid provocation to the latter. 

> 


TESTIMONIALS. 


If the opinions of learned and eminent professional men, both in Europe and America, 
in regard to the truth and utility of Phrenology be of any account, then the following 
testimonials should have some weight with unbiased readers. 


Let man confine himself to the 
phenomena of nature, regardless of the 
dogmas of metaphysical subtilty ; let him 
utterly abandon speculative supposition 
for positive facts, and he will then be able 
to apprehend the mysteries of organization. 
—Dr. Ga. 


While I was unacquainted with 
the facts on which it is founded, I scoffed, 
with many others, at the pretensions of the 
new philosophy of mind as promulgated by 
Dr. Gall, and now known by the term of 
Phrenology. Having been disgusted with 
the uselessness of what I had listened to in 
the University of Edinburgh (on mental 
science), I became 4 zealous student of 
what I now con-*eive tobe the truth. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years I have lent my 
aid in resisting a torrent of ridicule and 
abuse, and have lived to see the true philos- 
ophy of mind establishing itself wherever 
talent is found capable of estimating ite 
immense value.—Sm G. 8. MackEnziz, 
President of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 


For more than thirteen years I 
have paid some attention to Phrenology, 
and I beg to state, the more deeply I in- 
vestigate it, the more I am convinced of the 
truth of the science. I have examined it 
in connection. with the anatomy of the 
brain, and find it beautifally to harmonize. 
I have tested the truth of it on numerous 
individuals, whose characters it unfolded 
with accuracy and precision. For the last 
ten years I have taught Phrenology pub- 
licly, in connection with Agatomy and 
Physiology, and have no hesitation in 
stating that, in my opinion, it is a science 
founded on truth, and capabie of being ap- | 
plied to many practical and useful purposes. | 
—Rosert Hunter, M.D., Professor of | 
Anatomy, University, Glasgow. | 





I have great pleasure in stating 
my firm belief in the truth and great prac- 
tical utility of Phrenology. This belief is 
the result of the most thorough investiga- 


tion, and was proved by evidence that to 
my mind seemed almost, if not altogether 
irresistible—James SHaxnon, President 
of Bacon College, Ky., Prof. Mental and 
Moral Science. 


As far as twelve years’ observa- 
tion and study entitle me to form any 
judgment, I not only consider Phrenology 
the true science of mind, but also as the 
only one that, with a sure success, may be 
applied to the education of children and to 
the treatment of the insane and criminals. 
C. Orro, M.D., Professor of Medicine ir. 
the University of Copenhagen. 


I candidly confess that until I 
became acquainted with Phrenology, I had 
no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of insanity. 
—Sm Witi1aM Exes, M.D., Physician to 
the Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex, England. 


All moral and religious objections 
against the doctrines of Phrenology are 
utterly futile.—ArcuBishor WHATELY. 


As an artist, I have at all times 
found Phrenology advantageous in the 
practice of my art; and that expression, in 
almost every case, coincided exactly with 
what was indicated by the cerebral develop- 
ment.—Georee Rennie, Esq., Sculptor. 


‘I have long been acquainted with 
the science of Phrenology, and feel no 
hesitation in declaring my conviction of 
its truth. In Phrenology we find the best 
exposition of the moral sentiments, and 
the most approved metaphysical doctrines 
heretofore taught, while it surpasses all 
former systems in practical utility and 
accordance with facts; being that alone 
which is adequate to explain the phenom- 
ena of mind. This opini Iam embold 
ened to pronounce, not merely as my own 
conviction, but as that which I have heard 
expressed by some of the most scientific 
men and best logicians of the day.—Ricu. 
D. Evanson, M.D., Prof. Practice of Phys- 
tology, R. €. 8., Dublin, Ireland. 
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No sooner had I read Dr. Gall’s 
work, than I found I had made the ac- 
quaintance of one of those extraordinary 
men whom dark envy is always eager to 
exclude from the rank to which their genius 
calls, and against whom it employs the 
arms of cowardice and hypocrisy. High 
cerebral capacity, profonnd penetration, 
good sense, varied information, were the 
qualities which struck me as distinguish- 
ing Gall. The indifference which I first 
entertained for his writings gave place to 
the most profound veneration. Phrenology 
is true. The mental faculties of men may 
be appreciated by an examination of their 
heads.—Joszrn Vimont, M.D., of Paris, 
an eminent Physician and Author. 


I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than te all 
the metaphysical works [ever read. * * 
Mental Philosophy is a Natural Science. 
The human mind is the most important 
part of nature. It rests om experience, 
observation, and induction. !t is a science 


f facts, phenomen: laws. * * * 
talent for particular trades ; show us who will, and will not, make us warm and perpet- | Sate el rpc 


This science of mind is neglected because 
its benefits are not immediately apparent ; 
its ‘attainments are not capable of display. 
* * The phrenological division of facul- 
ties of the mind is far more numerous than 
any other; it looks to the classes of actions 
or functions mind has to perform, and finds 
faculties to perform them, as the naturalist, 
who could not find the ear of a fish by look- 
ing externally, looked from the lobe in 
the brain where the auditory nerve should 
terminate outwardly, andfoundit. * * * 
I look upon Phrenology as the guide to 
philosophy and the handmaid of Christian- 
ity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology 
is a public benefactor.—Horacr Mann. 


We deem it right to mention that 
Phrenology appears to us to be true, in as 
far as it assigns a natural basis to the mind, 
and that it is entitled to a very respectful 
attention for the support given to it bya 
vast amount of careful observation, and the 


| strikingly enlightened and philanthropic 
| aims for which many of its supporters 


have been remarkable.—JoHn CHAMBERS, 
of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


The more I study nature, the 
more am I satisfied with the soundness 
of phrenological doctrines. —J. Mackin- 
Tos, M.A. 


By this science the faculties of 
thegmind have been, for the first time, 
traced to their elementary forms.—RoBEnt 
CuamBens, of Chambers’ Journal. 

Phrenology has added a new and 
verdant field to the domain of human in- 
tellect.—Rev. Tuos. Cuatmers, D.D. 

Toa phrenologist the Bible seems 
to open up its broadest and highest beau- 
ties.—Rev. P. W. Drew. 

Phrenology is the true Science 
of Mind. Every other system is defective 


in enumerating, classifying, and tracing | 


the relations of the faculties.—Pror. R. H. 
HUNgvER, 





~— 


(Jone, 1867. 


Phrenology undertakes to accom- 
plish for man what Philosophy performs 
for the external world—it claims to dis- 
close the real state of things, and to pre- 
sent nature unvailed and in her true fea- 
ture.—Pror. BENJ. SILLIMAN. 

If we would know the truth of 
ourselves, we must interrogate Phrenology, 
and follow out her teachings, as we would 
a course of religious training, after we had 
once became satisfied of its truth. * * * 
The result of all my experience for some- 
thing over two-score years is this: that 
Phrenology is a revelation put by God him- 
self within the reach of all His intelligent 
creation to be studied and applied in all the 
relations and in all the business of life; 
that we are all of us both phrenologists and 
physiognomists in spite of ourselves, and 
without knowing it, and that we have only 
to enlarge our observations, and be honest 
and true to ourselves, and these two sci- 
ences will have no terrors for us, and our 
knowledge of them, instead of being hurt- 
ful or mischievous, would only serve to 
make us wiser and better, and therefore 
happier, both here and hereafter; and in 
conclusion, let me say that I have never 
yet examined-a sturdy disbeliever with a 
head worth having —Hon. Jonn NEAL. 

All my life long I have been in 
the habit of using Phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. Not 
that I regard the system as a completed 
one, but that I regard it as far more useful 
and far more practical and sensible than 
any other system of mental philosophy 
which has yet been evolved. Certainly, 
Phrenology has introduced mental philoso- 
phy to the common people. Hitherto, men- 
tal philosophy has been the business of 
philosophers and metaphysicians--and it 
has just been about as much business as 
they needed for their whole lives ; but since 
the day of Phrenology, its nomenclature, 
its simple and sensible division of the hu- 
man mind, and its mode of analyzing it, the 
human rffind has been brought within reach 
and comprehension of ordinary common 
intelligent people. And now, all through 
the reading part of our land, it may be said 
that Phrenology is so far diffused that it 
has become the philosophy of the common 
people. The learned professions may do 
what they please, the common people will 
try these questions, and will carry the day, 
to say nothing of the fact that all great 
material and scientific classes, though they 
do not concede the truth of Phrenology, are 
yet digesting it, and making it an integral 
part of the scientific system of mental phil. 
osophy.—Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


I speak literally, and in sincerity, 
when I say, that were I at this moment 
offered the wealth of India on condition 
of Phrenology being blotted from my mind 
forever, I would scorn the gift; nay, were 
everything I possessed in the world placed 
in one hand and Phrenology in the other, 
and orders issued for me to choose one, 
Phrenology, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, would be preferred.—GroreGE ComBE, 
Author of “* The Constitution of Mar..” 


We may also mention the names of the following prominent men who have accepted 
Phrenology as a true science, anf in various ways given it the support of their influence: 


Dr; Joun W. FRancts, 
Dr. Cuaries A. Lez. 
Dr. J, V. C. Surra. 
Dr. McCuintock. 

Dr. Joun Bet. 

Prof. C. CALDWELL. 


Prof. 8. G. Morton, 
Prof. 8. G. Hows. 
Prof. Gro. Busn. 
Judge E, P, Hurtevr. 
Hon. T. J. RusK. 
Hon. Wau. H. Szewarp. 


Hon. Horace GREELEY. 
Wm. C. Bryant. 

Hon. Amos DEANE. 

Rev. Orvirie Dewer. 
Rev. Joun PreRPont. 
Hon. 8. 8, RanDALL, 


Phrenology being true, it should be learned, and cordially embraced by all, and its 


benefits appropriated. 


It comes to mankind, not as,a partisan or sectarian proposition, 


but as the voice of God revealed in nature to aid and guide mankind. 
Phrenological Journal Office, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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